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were better than was anticipated during the past | 
season, very few of the farmers of Kennebec have | 
succeeded in raising ‘‘extra’’ crops; and this is, | 
in fact, the only excuse that can be offered for the | 
few entries made for premiums, and the slight, 

we might almost say the entire lack of interest in | 
this department. ‘This is not as it should be. If | 
your neighors, by superior skill and knowledge, 


——— have succeeded in raising from similar soils a 
OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, OUR BROTHER MAN . . 
- | larger crop than we, and with less expense, it is 


Mr. Fogg's Mode of Raising Wheat. | important that we should be able to avail our- 
During the last ten years the culture of wheat | selvs of the means by which they have surpassed 
in Maine has been an uncertain business. Farm-|us. We apprehend the delinqueneggarises in fact, 
ers who formerly were almost sure of a good | also, from an idea that prevails among our farm- 
crop of this grain if they sowed it, are not | ers, that it is useless to enter the lists as a com- 
sure to gather the amount of their seed again. | petitor unless they have raised an extraordinary 
This has been owing to that little but powerful | crop, one which cannot fail of securing a premium. 
scourge, the weevil or grain worm. 


>> J 

















| The consequence of this is, that the Committee 
If the wheat be sowed early, as was formerly | on Crops, after taking the trouble to assemble for 
done, the grain worm has been sure to take it. | the purpose of deciding the claims of competitors, 
If it be sowed late, so as to have the period of| find in fact no competition at all. Instead of this, 
blossoming come after the season of the worm, let every farmer who has made a good crop, send 
the rust would ruin the crop. \in to the Secretary a statement thereof, with de- 
In order to avoid these two evils, it became | tails of particulars. After the premiums have 

| been awarded, let the statements of the success- 

sufficiently hardy to withstand the rust if sown | ful competitors be given to your readers in the 
late in the season. The Black Sea Wheat has| columns of the Farmer, and we hesitate not to 
answered this purpose very well, and a variety 
ealled the ‘*Red Bearded,’’ has done remarkably 


well. 





necessary to obtain a kind of seed that would be 


say, that the amount of information gained by 

those less fortunate, will fully compensate them 
for all their trouble. 

In behalf of the Committee, 

I. N. Wapsworts. | 


Improvement in Churns. 
Ever since we can remember, the Yankees 


Dudley Fogg, Esq., of Readfield, well known 
in this vicinity as a very observing and successful 
farmer, gave us an account, the other day, of his 





mode of raising wheat, and we publish it with 





the hope that those of our readers who may try 


have been making improvements in the churn. | 
his mode will be equally successful. 


Who invented the common dash churn, or where 


Mr. Fogg bases the success which attends his | It has been | 


} 
} 


it was invented, we do not know. 


peri 3 Ww j 5s a i - =o, f=} : . : . : 
operations, upon two things mainly. 1lst—Sow | the basis of all the improvements and inventions 


| the Messrs. Allens, of Western New York, and, 


ing a hardy variety of wheat. 
crop with suitable food. 

The variety that he sows is the Red Bearded. | 
If it is to grow on a high, airy spot, where the| 


2d—Feeding the 


grain worm does not like to operate so well, he | 
sows it some earlier; but if it is to grow on lower 
lands, he does not sow until the 25th of May. | 
He prepares the seed by wetting it and mixing it | 
with the hay or grass seed that he designs to lay 
the field down with, and then stirs it up with 
lime slacked to a powder. This may be done by | 
sifting on the lime as it lies on the barn floor. | 


Be sure to keep the seed moist or wet enough to | 


cause the grass seed and lime to stick to the | 
wheat until sown. After the wheat is sown—'/ 
either immediately or after the wheat has come 
up, he sows upon the soil a dressing of lime, | 
ashes and plaster. He uses for six bushels of 
seed, say forty bushels of ashes, a quarter of a’ 
ton of plaster, and two casks of lime If thio 
dressing be put on soon after sowing, it is har-| 
rowed in—if not till the wheat is up, it is suffer- 
ed to lie without being harrowed in. 

He sows five pecks to the acre, and this last} 
season he harvested seven/y-four bushels from six 
bushels of seed. 


This amount of yield, considering the difficul- 
ties attending the culture of wheat which our | 
farmers have had to contend with, is an excellent | 
crop, and we hope that those who may attempt | 
the culture of this variety, may, by following | 
Mr. Fogg’s method, be equally as successful. | 


Report of the Committee on Crops. 


It is with no small degree of chagrin and mor- 
tification that the Committee appointed to award | 
premiums on Crops, present the following meagre | 
and seanty report. We can but feel, as farmers | 
of ‘‘Old Kennebec,” that our brethren of the 
plow have neglected one of the important duties | 
that devolve on those who feel any interest in the 
success and advancement of, the science of agri- 
culture. There was but one entry for premium 
on wheat, which was made by Mr. Dudley Fogg, 
of Readfield, of his entire crop, consisting of 
seventy-six bushels on four and one-half acres of 
land, seeded with six bushels. This wheat was 
the variety commonly known as the ‘‘Red Beard.”’ 
The soil upon which this crop was grown, was | 
not in a high state of cultivation. After the wheat 
was about two inches in height, twenty bushels | 
of ashes and two casks of lime, mixed together, | 
were spread upon the piece. The committee | 
award to Mr. Fogg the Society’s first premium 
on wheat. 

On rye and oats there were no entries for pre- | 
mium. | 

The first premium on barley was awarded to 
friend Moses Taber, of Vassalboro’, who obtain- | 
ed, from one and one-eighth acres, forty bushels. 
One or two extracts from friend Taber's state-| 
ment on barley, may not be uninteresting to yeur | 








readers. | its wing. 


‘*Barley will do late sown better than any oth- 
er grain raised here, (buckwheat excepted) as I 
have often found, by experiment, that late sown 
barley is worth more than double the crop of oats. 
I have found barley to be a profitable crop for 
provender. Nothing better for work horses than 
scalded whole, or ground and moistened. It is 
excellent for poultry, and nothing that we have 
ever used will fatten swine so fast as boiled 
pumpkins and barley meal cooked therewith.’’ 

For premiums on the best acre of Indian corn, 
there were four entries. ‘Two of them being un- 
accompanied by statements of the amount raised, 
quality of soil, method pursued, &c., could not 
come under the cognizance of the committee. 
The first premium was awarded to Mr, S. N.- 


| ject. 


called improvements that have hitherto been made, 


|and a volume that will give a description with 


drawings of all of them, would be a real ‘‘curi- 
osity shop.”” The most, if not all the inventions 
referred to above, were for the purpose of agitat- 
ing the cream with more ease to the operator 
than by the old fashion up and down dash. 
Hence all the mechanical powers that were 
known, (and some that were not known as such,) 
were put in requisition, and almost every combi- 
nation of motion obtained to ¢orture the cream 
into butter, to use a Yankee phrase, in /ess than 
no time. Recently, however, there have been 
two improvements that seem to have another ob- 
These are, Ist, a method to keep the tem- 
perature of the cream up to a certain point, say 
fifty-eight or sixty degrees; and 2d, to furnish the 
cream with a good supply of atmospheric air. 
They are the inventions of two separate persons, 
and each has a patent tor his own invention; one 
for the mode in which he warms the cream, and 
the other for his mode of blowing the air through 
the cream. With these exceptions we believe 
no one has patented any improvement that had 
reference to the peculiar condition of the cream 
itself. 
attention of dairy farmers. 
Peat for Fuel. 

Our observing friend, Capt. 1. Gage, was in 
the office the other day, and we had a chat about 
peat as an article of fuel. He suggests that it 
would be an excellent kind of fuel for air-tight 
We know of many peat bogs in Maine, 
principal use of them is as a source for 


But we think these two deserving the 





stoves. 
but the 
muck to help the farmer increase his manure 
heap. Most of the peat that we have seen is 
rather light—that is, not so solid or dense as 
such that we have seen used in other States. 
This might be owing to its having been taken 
near the surface. Is this species of fuel used 
much in any parts of the State? If any of our 
readers in Maine have any experience in the use 
of it as a fuel, we should like to have an aecount 
of it from them. 


Our Wondrous Atmosphere. 


The atmosphere rises above us with its cathed- 





| ral dome, arching towards the heavens, of which 


it is the most familiar synonyme and symbol. It 
floats about us like that grand object which the 
apostle John saw in his vision—‘‘a sea of glass 
like unto crystal.’ So massive is it, that when 
it begins to stir, it tosses about great ships like 
playthings, and sweeps cities and forests, like 
snowflakes, to destruction before it. And yet it 
is so mobile, that we have lived years in it before 
we can be persuaded that it exists at all, and the 
great bulk of mankind never realized the truth 
that they are bathed in an ocean of air. Its weight 
is so enormous that iron shivers before it like 
glass ; yet a soap bubble sails through it with im- 
punity, and the tiniest insect waves it aside with 
Tt ministers lavishly to all the senses. 
We touch it not, but it touches us. Its warm 
south winds bring back volor to the pale face of 
the invalid : its cool west winds refresh the fever- 
ed brow, and make the blood mantle in our cheeks; 
even its north blasts brace into new vigor the har- 
dened children of our rugged climate. The eye 
is indebted to it for all the magnificence of sun- 
rise, the full brightness of mid-day, the chastened 
radiance of the gloaming, and the clouds that cra- 
dle near the setting sun. But for it the rainbow 
would want its ‘‘triumphal arch,’’ and the winds 
would not send their fleecy messengers on errands 
round the heavens. The cold would not either 
shed snow feathers on the earth, nor would drops 
of dew gather on the flowers. The kindly rain 
would never fall, nor hail storm nor fog diversify 





Watson, of Fayette, for a crop of one hundred 
and twenty-seven bushels to the acre. The sec- 
ond premium to Mr. E. C, Snell, of Winthrop, 
for a smaller crop, but much less expensive. 


the face of the sky. Our naked globe would turn 
| its taoned and unshadowed forehead to the sun, 
| and one dreary, monotonous blaze of light and 

heat dazzle and burn up all things. Were there 
no atmosphere, the evening sun would in a mo- 


The Society’s first premium on potatoes was| Ment set, and, without warning, plunge the earth 
awarded to Mr. Moses Taber, of Vassalbero’, hie} i® darkness. But the air keeps in her hand a 


being the only competitor. With his permission, 
the committee will present you, at some future 


time, @ statement of his method of managing the). 


crop. 


The premium for the best one-quarter acre of 


ruta-bagas, was awarded to Mr, S. N. Watson, 
of Fayette, fora crop of two hundred bushels ; 
and the seevtid to Moses Taber, of Vassalboro’, 
for a crop of one hundred and fifty bushels. 


There was but one entry for premium on car+! 


rots, made by Mr. Cyrus Sampson, of Winthrop, 


whose crop the committee thought. worthy of a} 


premium. 
We are aware, that although crops in general 


| sheaf of his rays, and lets them slip but slowly 
through her fingers ; so that the shadows of even- 


the morning, the garish sun would at one bound 
burst from the bosom of night, and blaze above 
the horizon; but the air watches for his coming, 
and sends at first but one little ray to announce 
his ach, and then another, and by and by a 

and so gently draws aside the curtain of 
night, and slowly lets the light fall on the face 
of the sleeping eatth, till her eyelids open, and 
like.thael, she goeth forth again to her labor till 
the evening. (Quarterly Review. 
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Portrnit of the “N 


The Norfolk Trotter. 

Between twenty and thirty years ago, S. Jac- 
ques, who then resided in Charlestown, Ms., had 
in his stable a celebrated horse called the Bell 
Founder. 





This horse, which we well recollect 
seeing when in his prime, was a good model of a | ' 





road hofse, @ompactly built, with a short back, | entered this hall—but I am not satisfied with the 
and clean flat legs, good fore-hand, deep chest | "port of the committee—I do not like the name 

| of Moscow, and think a word might be selected 
which would give more satisfaction to me, and 


and fair breadth of breast. He could trot seven- | 
teen miles per hour in harness, and was the sire of | 


. ; > 
Some of his colts were | 


many very good horses. 
owned in this vicinity, 
He was afterwards, we believe, obtained by 


if we mistake not, many of his descendants may 
now be found on Long Island. 

The above cut is the portrait of a Norfolk Trot- 
ter, called the “‘ Norfolk Phenomenon,”’ a descrip- 
| tion of which we take from the Cultivator, as 
| follows :— 
| ‘He was bred by Mr. Burgess, of Wall Fenn, 
| and was got by that justly renowned horse Young 

Fireaway, a famous trotter who challenged all 
England, after beating Mr. Slade’s celebrated 
mare, in a match for four hundred guineas, on 
| Sunbury Common. Young Fireaway was, of 
| course, by Old Fireaway, out of a very fast mare 
by old Marshland Shales, one of the best trotters | 
ever known, and who accomplished the then un- 
rivalled feat of seventeen miles within the hour, 
in a mateh he ran [trotted,] with and beat the 
equally celebrated Driver. The subject of our 
portrait is described as ‘‘a brown bay, rather over | 
fifteen hands high, with capital shoulders, fine 
fore-head, remarkably neat head, well put on, | 
short back and powerful loins, arms long and very | 
muscular, and legs clean as when foaled, and | 
short from the knee to the ground. He is com- | 
pletely master of twenty stone, [160 pounds, eight 
pounds to the stone;] an extraordinary good walk- | 
er, a very fine and high goer in his faster pace ; 
}and, in fact, as the portrait proves, as good a/ 
specimen of a Norfolk ‘Trotter as ever was seen. | 
As proof of his excellence as a stallion, the fact | 
is stated that he covered for fifteen years in the 
same circuit. He was then bought by Mr. How- 
lett, of Bath, who kept him for two years, and 
sold him to Sir William Coddington, by whom | 
he was sent to the West Indies. Those who are 
acquainted with the Morgan horses will readily | 
perceive that the points delineated in the above | 
portrait, are quite similar to those exhibited by | 
that stock.” 
The Morgan horses, though resembling the | 
Norfolks, we think were, as a general thing, not | 
so heavy horses, although many of them are fast | 
trotters and hardy roadsters. 
A trotting horse is much more valuable for all | 
the purposes that we need of a horse, than a race 
/horse. Their conformation or the arrangement | 
of their several parts is different and better adapt- 


_ed to the combined action of speed and draft.—| 


|The race horse, in order to gallop fast, must be 
| made more ‘‘rangy,’’ as some call it, less compact ; 
must have more length of limb; more length of 
| back, and every way more shadowy. 

| Their purpose being to gallop swiftly with but 
| little weight, and that upon their backs, they do 
| not require so snug an arrangement of limb and 
carease as does the horse who is designed to trot 
| fast in harness upon the road with a carriage be- 
| hind him, and a load in the carriage. Particular 
| motions to be performed easily, require particular 
organization, and nature adapts these organs to the 
| offices for which they are designed. Hence, a 
race horse has a different configuration from a 
| trotter, and a trotter a different conformation from 
,adray horse. The farmer who wants a horse of 
all work, will find the well built, snug, compact 
| form of the Norfolk Trotters or Morgans well 


| adapted to his use, and should therefore make 
himself acquainted with its characteristic traite, 


| and select breeders that will produce them. 


| The Morse Cow. 

Locke, in his Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, has a very interesting chapter on the 
| association of ideas, and illustrates his remarks 
by a number of curious anecdotes; but perhaps 
,none of them show more forcibly the influence 
| which association exercises over the mind, and 
particularly in producing antipathies, than an in- 
cident which has lately come to our knowledge. 

It was found neta great while since, that a 
certain township in Massachusetts was larger 
than convenience would warrant—and it was pro- 
posed that a goodly portion of it should be ‘‘set 
off”’—an appropriate name given to it, and a pe- 
tition presented to the Legislature that the project 
might be carried into effect. Accordingly a town 
meeting was called for the purpose of taking the 
preliminary steps, and particularly to hear the 
report of a committee, who were appointed to 
provide a becoming mame for the future town. 
The meeting was a large one—for every one 
seemed to feel the importance of the occasion. 
The report of the committee was listened to with 
breathless interest, which did not seem to be 
abated, when it was ascertained that ‘‘Moscow”’ 
was recommended for various reasons, as the dis- 
tinguishing appellation of this new created vil- 
lage. — 
well, and well known also asa capital o: the 


the citizens ‘ , 
‘mittee was about to be adopted by acclamation, 





rfelk Phenemeneon.”’ | 


habitant of the place, rose, and in his peculiarly 
measured, grave and solemn manner, addressed 
the presiding officer substantially as follows:— 


afternoon prepared to make a speech. 


Morse, a cow, which was represented as an ex- 
cellent cow, of a kind, good, quiet .disposition, 
and which would give abundance of milk. 
Sir, he was greviously cheated. 
sessed no good properties whatever, her milk was 


| was cross, ill-natured and brecehy, and we dis- 


} not resist*the conviction that, with proper man- 
| agement and a congenial soil, they will be found 
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‘* Mr. Moderator: I did not come here this 


Indeed 


,0thing was farther from my thoughts when I 


yerhaps to others—and Mr. Moderator, and fel- 
ow-citizens, I will tell you my reasons. A good 
nany years ago, my father bought of Mr. Abijah 


But, 
This cow pos- 
of inferior quality, and she would almost always 
hick over the bucket before she was milked. She 


tinguished her from the other cows, by giving 
her the name of Morse cow. I shall never for- 
get the ungainly appearance, and ugly disposition 
of the Morse cow to my dying day—I cannot even 
Mr. 
Moderator,’’ coneluded the worthy General, with 


now bear to hear her name mentioned; and 


great emphasis, ‘‘I for one will never live in a 
town which is known by the name of Morse cow.”’ 

This argument had a weighty effect on the in- 
dividuals present—the report of the committee 
was rejected by a large vote, much to the gratifi- 
cation of General Brown. Moscow was laid up- 
on the shelf, and after much consultation, another 
name was pitched upon—which, long may this 
flourishing village continue to bear. 

{Boston Journal. 


White Carrots. 
I have recently examined some superb speci- 
mens of this variety of the carrot family, and can 


far more profitable and productive that either the 
orange or red. “Che  memeuarvy wnenr-wey 


were exhibited is noted for his intelligence and 
enterprise, and has several times received premi- 
ums and other honorable distinctions from Agri- 
culture Societies, for the best crops, animals, &c., 
and is, withal a citizen of whom the agricultural 
community may well be proud. Our friend speaks 
in terms of high approbation of the white carrot 
as a ‘‘field crop,’’ being, he thinks, far more hardy 
and prolific than any other variety of the carrot 
he has ever cultivated. As the roots in question 
were grown on the same soil with others of the 
red and orange varieties, and cultivated precisely 
in the same manner, without the smallest modifi- 
cation as to manuring or after culture, he was 
able to ascertain, with the nicest accuracy, the 
comparative value of the several kinds. The re- 
sult of his observations were that, on the same 
soil, and with the same advantages, the white 
carrot is of far greater value to the root grower— 
if his object be stock feeding, than any root he 
can cultivate with the same advantages of climate 
and manure. 


In the cultivation of carrots—unquestionably 
one of the best roots the farmer can raise, it is ne- 
cessary to have the soil of a good texture, and 
properly prepared. Old lands, that have been 
well worked, and reduced to a fine tilth, are much 
preferable to new ; and if not exhausted, or so far 
emasculated constitutionally, as not to admit of 
ready and thorough resuscitation by the applica- 
tion of strong and energetic manures, they will 
rarely fail of producing a good crop. When in- 
tended for stock, carrots may, like turnips, be 
sowed late. The ground should be rolled after 
sowing, and great care exercised to keep down 
the weeds, especially while the plants are young. 
We frequently hear complaints that carrut seed 
does not readily germinate, and that the crop is 
principally unprofitable on this account—trans- 
planting or resowing being impracticable. If 
farmers would soak their seed twenty-four hours 
before sowing in urine, and then roll it in gypsum, 
and after sowing, carefully compress the soil by 
the application of the roller, or some other suita- 
ble instrument, there would rarely be any failure; 
the difficulty being in the management oftener 
than in the seed. A Practica, Farmer. 
[Germantown Telegraph.] 





A Maeic Garpen. At Euston, Oxfordshire, 
England, there is a garden with many curious 
ingenuities, which are very amusing. On ap- 
proaching a certan spot a hermit rises from the 
ground, and entertaining one with a “‘neat and 
appropriate speech,”’ sinks down like a Jack in a 
box. There is a small rocky island in the midst 
ofalake, which is full of watery tricks. The visi- 
tor is requested to walk up and view this spot, and 
after satisfying his curiosity, and proceeding to 
walk down again the fountaineer hobs down, turns 
a cock, and sends jets d’ eau flying on all sides of 
the vietim, one stream having for its object his 
legs, and anoth_c his head. After this reception, 
he is conducted to look at a spaniel hunting a 
duek, by the force of water—the automantons di- 
viding and pursuing each other by turns. Beyond 
is a grotto; a hedge of sparkling jets of water 
rises from the ground to guard it, mimic cascades 
foam down in tiny cataracts; and countless 
streams shoot up, and appear to lose themselves 
by being caught in their return, and not suffered 
to fall down again. Here, too, a nightingale dis- 
courses liquid music, and arched jets of water 
| showers tells the visitors that it sometimes rains 





when General Brown, an old and substantial in- 





| not until September. 
the disease called “pear blight,’ which first ap- 


| sometimes cut off small trees near the ground, 


Pear Trees Injured by Insects. 

The following correspondence between Dr. 
Plumb, of Salisbury, Ct., and Professor Harris of 
Harvard University, cannot fail to be read with 
deep interest by all of our readers who are engag- 
ed in the cultivation of the pear, particularly by 
those who have been puzzled for a long time as 
to the cause of an apparent disease, which after 
all is nothing but the work of an insignificant in- 
sect: — 

When a man has arrived to half your eminence 
in any profession, he is considered public proper- 
ty, I will, therefore, make no other apology for 
this intrusion. 

From the year 1834 till 1838, inclusive, I lost 
several hundred pear trees by one disease, most | 
of which were young. They have not been 
troubled with the malady since, until the present | 
year. Now some thirty are affected. The bark 
turns black, beginning to change sometimes as 
early as July; more often in August; then again 


Sometimes I lose trees by 


But the disease | 
I wish now to describe, shows itself first in the 
bark, The leaves go through the season well 
enough; the greater part of the trees do not put 
on foliage the next season; some leaf out, par- 
tially, two years; yet the disease has terminated 
fatally, in every instance, with me. I have 


pears by a change in the Jeaves. 


and grafted them. Occasionally they live a few 
years; but it is lost labor. 

The present season, I have become jealous of 
an insect being the author of the mischief. I 
first observed them on the affected trees in Sep- 
tember; yet they might have been there through 
the season. They were found on the diseased 
trees, and no where else. I do not find them ex- 
actly described in your valuable report to the 


pletely effectual. 
brush. 


were of a brownish color, with transpar 
marked by afew dark veins. 
one tenth of an inch, or rather more, the 
forehead to the tips of the closed wings. 
front of the head is notched in the middle. 
eyes are large and prominent, and with the tho- 
rax, resemble somewhat in form those of our 
common cicada. 
the bedy, slender, or thread-like, and tipped at 
the end with two little bristles. 
female is pointed at the end, and is more of a red- 
dish hue than that of the male. 


comparatively new, and their application to this 
| department of industry is still more recent; yet 
they have already thrown much light on various 
subjects, and have clearly explained what before | yal decorations and internal comfort 
seemed as mysteries, enabling the farmer to act 
understandingly, by using the proper means to 
accow™'ish desirable purposes. 


articles illustrate our proposition :— 


\in the great dairy district of Cheshire, England, 
the cows failed from a waste, or falling in of the 
bones; and able chemists were called on to ex- 
plain the cause. 
milk contained a quantity of phosphate of lime, 
or bone.earth, and that the same substance form- 
ed a large portion of the material of bones. They 
also discovered that old lands became exhausted 
of phosphate of lime, and that common stable 


manures did not sufficiently supply the deficiency. 


It was put on with a painter's Ps Iron Carriages. 
The tendency of the last few years to substitute 


The insects accompanying the foregoing letter, |jron for wood has been shuwn in ships, ploughs, 


- 


and other machines. It has even been attempted 


Each ‘od jin houses; but here, we believe, without that suc- 
cess which is shown in extensive use or practice. 
The 
The 


|*A gentleman of the north of Scotland,’’ says 
}Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 
| menting, with good ground of hope, on the intro- 


“18 DOW €Xperi- 
iduction of iren carr ages. He proposes that the 
The antenne are longer than bodies of such vehicles should be formed entirely 
lof iron frame, the panels of galvanized iron, and 
The body of the | the axles of iron tubes filled with wood, and the 
wheels to have for spokes double rods pyramidal- 
ly arranged, or on what is called the suspension 
Tuappevs W. Harris. 


principle. The advantages proposed are—first, a 
Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 9th, 1848. 


second, a saving 
Thus, a 


lightness, as about two to three; 
{American Agriculturist. |of cost in about the same proportion. 


| pony-carriage, which, of the usual materials, 


Science in Agriculture. 


The various sciences that aid agriculture are 


; would weigh five hundred weight, is only about 
I three when constructed of iron; an omnibus which 
lof the ordinary construction, would be twenty to 
| twenty-four hundred weight, can be formed of iron 
at about eleven. The same in respect of exter- 
A carriage 
of this kind effects an important saving in the 
motive power. If successful as an invention, it 


Che following | must be of no small importance to humanity, both 
lin sparing the muscles of individual horses, and 


Bone Disorper 1x Cows. Some years ago, jallowing of a greater share of the fruits of the 


learth going to the use of humag beings. For use 
in tropical countries, there is a further advantage 
jin the non-liability to cracking and shrinking, and 
On analysis, they found that /the unsuitableness of an iron frame from becom- 
Apart from the 


for another, 


ling a nest of noxious insects. 


mere substitution of one material 


which is the leading feature of the invention, 


much is claimed for it on the ground of thé supe- 
They 


rior springs emploved in these carriages. 
are spiral, and vertically arranged, working in a 


| ’ . , : a 
| sects Injurious to Vegetation, 


Massachusetts Legislature. They appear to be- 
long to the aphis tribe, and jump like fleas. | 
send you specimens of the insect in their various | 
stages of existence, and likewise of the disease. 
The insects were caught about the middle of No- 
vember, Any information relative to their natu- 
ral history, or to the disease affecting my trees 
will be thankfully received. 

Salisbury, Ct., Dec. 4, 1848. 
Proressor Harris’ rerpty. You have cor- 
rectly stated that the insects which injured your 
pear trees, “‘belong to the aphis tribe, and jump | 
like fleas.”’ Although this particular species is 


Ovip Pius. 


— 
; not deseribed in my Report, or ** Treatise on In- 


some brief re- 
marks on the genus Psyla, to which these leaping | 
plant lice pertain, will be found in the work, pages 


All the specimens sent had completéd their | derstood, boue meal is kept at agricultural stores, 


somewhat by mold, and had probably lost their 

natural colors by drying, so as to render it uncer- 

tain whether they belong to any described spe- 
cies or not. It is highly probable, however, that 

thoy aw the true Doyle pyre of Eurepean natu- 

ralists, and cultivators, or a closely-allicd indigen- 

ous species. 

Not being acquainted with your insect in the 

living state, I cannot give any account of its hab- 

its and transformations from personal observation; 

but will add some remarks upon those of the Eu- 

ropean #syla of the pear tree, as related in for- 
eign works. It is not unlikely that they will 
apply equally well to your insect. 

The Pear Psyla, of Europe, in its winged 
state, is about the size of a large aphis. The 
sexes pair in the spring; and the female lays her 
eggs as soon as the buds begin to expand. The 
eggs are deposited in great numbers, near each 
other, on the young leaves, blossoms, newly- 
formed fruit, and shoots. They are oblong, yel- 

lowish, and look somewhat like grains of pollen. 

The young, hatched therefrom soon afterwards, 
resemble wingless plant lice, and are of a dark 
yellow color. They change their skins and color 
repeatedly; and in the course of their growth ac- 
quire rudimentary wings, when they are said to 
have entered the pupa state. While still young, 
they fix themselves to the bark of the twigs of 
the last year’s growth, one after another, in rows, 
and there remain till their last change approaches. 
By means of their suckers, which come from the 
under side of the hand near the breast, they 
puncture the bark and imbibe the sap. Like 
many aphides, they gorge themselves to such a 
degree, that the fluid issues constantly from their 
bodies in drops, is ejected over the surface of te 
twigs, and mingled with their more solid castings, 
defiles the bark, and gives it a blackish color, 


| order. 


precisely, it would seem, like that of the twigs 
which you sent to me. They continue their pol- 
luting and exhausting spoliations throughout the 
summer; and, in the autumn, having come to 
their growth, they disperse among the leaves, é 


A cow, fed on an acre of land, for seventy-five 
years, would carry off, in her milk, one ton of 
phosphate of lime. 

As this material became exhausted, the land 


| 
produced plants that contained but a small portion 
only ; and that being appropriated mostly to the 


production of, milk, the animal had not a supply 
to repair the natural waste of her bones; hence | 
she failed, having what is now called the bone dis- | 
As a remedy, bone meal and dissolved 
bones were given; and as a preventive, bone 
manure was applied to the land, and then it pro- 
duced plants for fodder that abounded in phos- 
phate of lime. With a renovation of the land, 
the disease disappeared. 

Many farmere have seen their milch cows at- 


tempting to eat bones, without being aware of the 


186, 187 | cause ; and since the subject has been better un- 
" * 


transformations, and were in the winged, or adult las a medicine for cows that feed on old lands and 
, 


state, both males and females; but were injured | become afflicted with the bone disorder. 


| The English have become well skilled in this 
| subject, and they import a vast amount of bones 
from the continent of Europe, even from the bat- 
tle grounds; and they also import largely from 
| this country, and from those very cities around 
which the lands are old, and becoming barren for 
want of the very material for manure which is 
exported to foreign lands ; and only a few years 
since, some of the produce of this manure was 
imported into this country, to supply a lack occa- 
sioned for want of intelligence and energy in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. But we are now learning on 
this, as well as other subjects, and improvements 
follow. When proper machinery is in operation 
for grinding bones, or the process of decomposi- 
ion by acids and alkalies, this valuable manure 
will be used exclusively to enrich our own lands, 
and aid in filling our own granaries, and keeping 
our animals in healthy condition without resort to 
medicine. 

The following analyses show that bones are 
composed largely of the phosphate of lime, and 
that the same ingredient is a component part of 
milk, and though but small, daily, it amounts to 
a large quantiy in the course of a year, as twenty 
gallons of milk contain an ounce of phosphate 
of lime. 

Composition of Bones. 


Organic animal matter, (gelatine,) 33} 
Phosphate of lime, 554 
Phosphate of magnesia, 3 
Carbonate of lime, 33 
Soda and common salt, 34 
Chloride of calcium, l 
100 


Some analyses show thirty-eight parts of phos- 
phate of lime, and ten parts of carbonate of lime, 


in bones. 
Composition of Milk. 


cast off their pupa skins, issue in the winged or 
adult state, and are ready to take wing in search 
of winter quarters. In some sheltered erevice, or 
other retreat, they pass the winter; and, on the 
return of spring, come forth, pair, and lay their 








eggs. 

It is observed that when considerable numbers 
attack a pear tree, the latter soon assumes an un- 
healthy appearance, its growth is checked, its 
leaves and shoots curl up, and the tree dries by 
degrees, if not freed from its depredators. 

Kollar reccmmends brushing off the insects 
when young, with a brush of hog’s bristles, and 
crushing under foot those that fall; and advised, 
also, that, in the month of May, when the wing- 
ed females are about laying their eggs, the insects 
should be searched for, and destroyed by hand. 
Such a process, however, would be thought ao- 
gether too tedious and uncertain here. I would 
therefore suggest the expediency of washing the 
twigs with a brush dipped in strong soapsuds, 
containing a considerable quantity of flour of 
sulphar stirred into it. If this be done before the 
buds expand, the latter will not be injured thereby, 
while the and soap will so coat the twigs 
as to deter the pysle from laying their eggs upon 
them. A weaker application of the same may 
suffice to kill the young insects after they have 
fastened themselves upon the bark. 

On some of the little twigs sent, I saw a few 
of the scale insects belonging to the genus coccus. 
These have been very troublesome to my young 
apple trees; and I have got rid of them, after 
failing with Judge Buel’s wash, by painting the 
trees, from bottom to the tips of the twigs, with 
soft soap, early in the spring. Common house- 











when the sun shines. 


hold soft soap, applied in this way, proved com- 


Water, 873 

Butter, 30 
Caseine, 48.20 
Milk sugar, 43.90 
Phiosphate of lime, 2.31 
" magnesia, 42 
iron, ‘a 
‘hloride of potassium, Ad 
es = Posldi, 24 
Soda in combination with caseine, 42 

1000 


[New England, Farmer.] 


Carrots ror Corrre. Wash and scrape the 


outside off; then cut them in pieces the size of 
about half an inch square ; then dry on a stove. 


Parch and grind like coffee ; or mix equal por- 


tions of carrot and coffee and grind and make 
your coffee as usual. 


If you know it to bé mixed you may say that it 
tastes a little sweeter than coflee generally. We 
got our information from our neighbors w ho came 
from Germany a few years ago; and who say in 
their country there are large factories where it is 


packed in pound papers and sold. [Prairie Far. 


Bacon. In saving bacon through the summer, 
many persons have it injured by skippers, and for 
fear of this, they use the hams and shoulders early 
in the season. 

I have saved mine in the following manner : 
When taken out of the salt, I let the brine drain 


off a little, and then take black pepper, ground 


fine, and rub well over the flesh side—being 
very particular to rubit into the cracks; then hang 
it up and smoke it. I never Jost any when well 
put up in this manner. About one pound of pep- 
per to 600 Ibs. meat. Try it once, and perhaps 
it will benefit. you as much as the “Farmer” has 


me. [Prairie Farmer. 

The first vessel from the Old World for the 
gold diggins, is the British ship Secret, Hilton, 
which sailed from Liverpool the 24th ult. 





ease, with an apparatus which precludes their 
falling from their perpendicular.” 
Learn to Cook Well. 

We again propose this advice to those of our 
young female friends who may chance to look in- 
to this journal. There need be no seruple, on 
the ground that the aim proposed is not sufficient- 


y hi i ‘nerous and cultivated 1. To 
ly high for a generous and cultivated mind. 


|do well, whatever it becomes our duty to do at all, 


is an ambition sufficiently elevated, for the high- 
est and most gifted spirit. The care of the family 
will be the duty of the woman till we all get trans- 
jated to a higher sphere of existence —and family 
care will always, as now, be made up of details, 
small in themselves, ’tis true, but in the aggre- 
gate, and in their connections, vastly important. 
We say then, /rarn to cook well. 

The health of the family depends upon it. We 
| know there are those who associate luxury, effem- 
inacy, and all dependent ills with every attempt 
lof the kind recommended. But we do not be- 
lieve that health is promoted by eating raw car- 
rots, or doughy bread—or that to secure long life, 
it is necessary to turn cannibal. Nor were men 
made to graze like cattle, or eat food like dogs. 

Nor is it necessary, in order to shun the errors 
of which we speak, to rush into the opposite ex- 
treme. Good cookery does not consist in produc- 
ing the highest seasoned dishes ; nor such as fos- 


ter a morbid appetite, but in preparing every dish 


|well, however simple or common it may be.— 


\There are, for instance, families who never eat 
| any good bread from one century to another, and 
Nor are meats 
Those 
little, simple, and healthful delicacies, which the 
| good housekeeper knows intuitively how to pro- 
Even a dish of pota- 
toes cannot get themselves well boiled. A mem- 
ber of the family might as well fall among the 
Hlottentots as far as any proper pursing is Con- 
‘cerned. These things ought not to be, nor is 
ithere any need of their existence, if the wife has 
any just notions of her obligations to berself and 


have no idea in what it consists. 


|cooked any better within their precincts. 


| duce, are never seen here. 


those about her. 
The science of bread making, of meat broiling, 
stewing, roasting, and boiling; of vegetable cook- 


| ing, and of preparing the multifarious small dishes 
of all sorts, which go to make pleasant the table, 
and all about, are hers—hers to understand, and 
_practice. They are sciences too, quite as exalted 
|in nature as are those which lie at the foundation 
‘of litigation, cloth selling, implement making, or 
| wheat growing. ‘The woman who can cook well 
lis an Empress, to whom all that wait at her table 
| will do unbought homage. Learn to cook well, 
| fair friends, [Prairie Farmer. 
\Method of Training Fruit Trees in Russia. 
The severity of the winter at St. Petersburg is 
so great that few fruit trees will survive it, even 
|with careful mating ; to prevent the loss which 
‘is thas usually sustained, ! have for more than 
| twenty years pursued a mode of training which 
has been attended with complete success. It con- 
| sists in leading the branches of the trees on hori- 
‘gontal trellises only ten or twelve inches frum the 
\ground. When the winter sets in, there are 
| heavy falls of snow ; and as the frost increases, 
ithe snow generally augments, by which the trees 
‘are entirely buried, and receive no injury from 
‘the most intense frost. The winters of 19)9 and 
| 1820 were very severe, notwithstanding which, 
last surmmer, | had a great crop of apples, andall 
sae tender sorts, while none of the gardens in the 
neighborhood produced any ; even many of their 
trees, although doubly matted, were killed. From 
my Green Gage and Orleans Plums I gathered 
ripe fruit on the 29th September last ; I had also 
la very full crop of Morello Cherries. Another 
‘very great advantage of training trees in the above 
| method consists in the growth of the wood, it be- 
| ing of equal strength, and the fruit produced being 
all alike, the bloom comes out much earlier, and 
the crop ripens sooner. The trees are always 
clean and free from insects ; I have observed this 
even while some standards near them have had 
their Jeaves curled by aphides. The only cherry 
that does not succeed in this way is our Black- 
heart ; this I attribute to the damps which affect 
the early blossoms, but in a milder climate this 
injury would be obviated by placing the trellis 
higher from the ground. When the trellis de- 
eays under the apples, I never renew it, as the 
trees always keep (froin the strength of the bran- 
ches) their horizontal position. Meer are other 
advan of treating frnit trees In manner : 
they paul sooner into bearing, and their fruit is 
not affected by high ‘winds, I never gather the 
apples, but let ther drop off, for the distance they 
fill is not sufficient to bruise them, Probably 
pears trained in this way would answer well in 
England. Josern Buses. 


| 
| 
| 
































R. EATON, Proprietor. 


“AUGUSTAtix oo 
THURSDAY MORNING, JANUARY 25, 1849. 


Dr. Prescott's Lecture. 

We were much interested in a lecture deliver- 
ed last week in Winthrop, by our old friend Dr. 
Proscott, formerly of Farmingtea, but now of the 
Hydropathic Institute, at Waterford. The Dr., 
in a quiet, candid manner, went into a detail of 
the different systems of medical practice as now 
practiced ; his own experience of more than thirty 
year’s practice in the common, (or what is now 
called the Alopathic mode,) and the results thus 
far of his success in the HydropathicS@ Water 
Cure practice. 

W :thout endorsing for the Hydropathie system, 
we have no doubt that great success will attend 
them in the management of chronic cases of dis- 
ease. We all know that the careful and judicious 
use of cold water constitutes one of the most pow- 
erful of tonics ; and when they add to this a strict 
and determined course of regimen as it regards 
diet and exercise, it must be beneficial. ‘They 
take patients to their establishment and keep them 
aloof from the necessary cares of business, and 
from any temptations to excesses in drinking or 
eating. They give them regular exercise, good, 
pure, free, bracing air and water ; change the 
current of their thoughts by cheerful scenes and 
associations ; see that they keep up to all the 
hygienic requirments, and thus by changing their 
habits and perseveringly applying the baths and 
different applications, bring about a total change 
in the bodily system. This mode of practice can 
be enforced much better at a hospital prepared 
for the purpose, than by attending patients at 
home. 

Physicians of every kind of practice know how 
difficult it is to induce patients who are laboring 
under chronic maladies of long standing to follow 
implicitly the directions given them. They re- 
sist taking the prescriptions because they feel 
worse, or because ghey feel better; they indulge 
occasionally the appetite, in this or that, because 
they wanted to, and didn’t think it would hurt 
them ; they expose themselves to storms, or they 
keep cooped up in hot rooms, or in confined air, 
when they ought to be out, &c., &c. Every 
physician has encountered these difficulties with 
patients of this class. At the water cure estab- 
lishment they are under the constant inspection 
of their doctor. Every thing mbves with military 
precision ; they are under a sort of martial law, 
and kept from doing themselves harm by any in- 
dulgencies that will be hurtful, and it results in 
good to them. They are made to follow the laws 
of nature, and nature rewards the obedience by 











restoring that priceless boon, good health ; and to 
whatever will bring that about we wish god- 
speed, be it Hydropathic— Alopathic— Homoeopa- 
thic— Neuropathic, or any other pathic. 
Prosperity of the Lyceum. 

\ correspondent has handed to us the follow- 
ing relative to the Lyceum, which we are happy 
to learn is in so prosperous a condition: 

In the last Farmer was the following, to which 
an answer is asked, not only by the wishes of the 
Editor, but of other ‘‘standers’’ at the Lyceum. 

‘While we are speaking of the Lyceum, we 
should be glad to know if all the persons present 
have fickets, for we find it necessary at almost all 
times when there, to stand ‘‘upon our own pedes- 
tal,’’ which is not always so pleasant. We can 
hardly believe the Lyceum is in so flourishing 
condition as the number present would indicate, 
though, of course, it is to be presumed none go 
without tickets.’’ 

The Lyceum is in reality more flourishing than 
these inconveniences would indicate. The num- 
ber of tickets sold is almost six hundred. The 
actual audience has been carefully counted three 
times, and these figures are the result—410, 453, 
428. There are, on an average, as will be seen, 
a hundred and seventy tickets not used at each 
lecture. It is believed that the settees will ac- 
commodate all who attend. A little more bold- 
ness “on the part of those who stand, or a general 
spiri, of accommodation among those who sit, 
may therefore set at rest notonly the *‘pedestal,’’ 
but the complaint. 


Intvstrateo Natura History. We have 
received No. 1 of Vol. 3d of this work. It is pub- 
lished monthly by Green & Spencer, 190 Nassau 
St., New York, and edited by Dr. A. B. Strong. 

Dr. Strong is favorably known as the author 
of *‘ American Flora.” 

This is not a dry work, made up of scientific 
technicalities, but a free and easy talk upon the 
various subjects of which it treats. It contains 
scientific or technical description enough to point 
out the distinctive characters of the species in 
question, and familiar description, such as will 
interest every lover of natural history, from the 
child to the sage. 

This number contains the following illustra- 
tions : a very handsomely engraved vignette page; 
hyenas robbing a grave-yard ; humming bird and 
nest ; the porpoise. It also contains a very in- 
teresting essay en the qualities, phenomena, and 
character of the quadruped mind. 


Franxuis’s Birra Day. On Wednesday 
evening, the 17th instant, the one hundred and 
forty-third anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin was celebrated in New York city by a 
typographical festival. James Harper presided. 
One thousand persons were in attendance, princi- 
pally publishers, editors, compositors, and others 
connected with the press. An address and a 
poem were delivered, and a rich supper partaken. 
Many toasts were drunk, and several spicy 
speeches made. ‘The poem was delivered by W. 
O. Bagrne, and the address by John G. Clayton. 
According to all accounts it was a well got up 
celebration, and passed off pleasantly and _profit- 
ably to all concerned. The following is a sample 
of the toasts: 

_ Benjamin Franklin—His Birthplace be to Amer- 
ica—His services to Humanity—and his: Fame to all 


The Press—l\t ex 
presses knowledge—and op-presses none. 

Good Wives—**fat”’ or “lean’’—the best “takes” for 
yaung compositors. 

The latter was given by ex-mayor Harper, and 
will meet the approbation of all typos, and, of 
course, al] marriageable ladies. t 


Gongy’s Lapy’s Boox ror Fesavary. Full 
of interesting literature as ever. This number 
contains twenty-two distinct engravings, and the 
plates are of exquisite finish. Godey continues 
plates of his model cottages, which are very neat 
and of good proportion. If he would go a little 
more into detail in regard to the proportion of 
pine and dimensions me ground plan, &c., it 

assist many w be disposed to bui 
after his models. “nlp © comand 








error—im- 
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goodness, and of these in an 
that agent must have been God. Any other con- 
clusion renders the whole universe one vast enig- 
ma. Remove this order and constancy, and all 
would be wide and universal chaos, The leetur- 
er drew his illustrations from all the sciences, 
from the human frame and human mind, and very 
beautifully and powerfully did he enforce the sub- 
ject. He traced the analogies which are to be 
found in almost every thing around us; compar- 
ing the manner of animal and vegetable life ; the 
various modes of classification of animals, plants, 
and minerals ; treated of the wonderful sciences 
of acoustics and optics; of the mighty pow- 
e usic; and the analogies of light and 
so n this connection he stated a fact 
whi e do not remember to have heard 
before, that rays of light may so combine as to 
produce entire darkness, and that sounds may be 
so mingled or united as to cause perfect silence. 
We had heard of being 

“Blinded by excess of light,” 
but were not aware that sound could in itself pro- 
duce, or become silence ; but the learned lecturer 
stated it as an established fact. 

We can give but a very faint idea of this inter- 
esting lecture. It was probably one of the course 
upon this subject, delivered before the Lowell In- 
stitute, at Boston, and which was so celebrated at 
the time. 

We should be glad to read it in print, and it is 
to be hoped that at some future day the whole 
course will be published. 

This week is occupied by chemical lectures, by 
Dr. Young of Bangor, the two remaining lectures 
to be delivered on Wednesday and Friday even- 
ings. 





John and Jonathan. 


A grand banquet was given to the officers of | 
the United States frigate St. Lawrence, at South- | 
ampton, ashort time since, by citizens of that 
Several speeches were made on the occa- 
sion. From one made by Mr. Cockburn, a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, we take the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“Old John Bull has had many sons, but the 
first-born and noblest of them all is Jonathan the 
American; and while Jonathan was a little boy, 
he was avery docile, obedient child; but Jonathan 
grew stout and strong, and became a man, and 
learnt to fee) and think for himself, and he claimed 
to act for himself asa man. But John Bull is 
sometimes a stubborn, obstinate fellow; he has a 
will of his own, and, father-like, he did not wish 
to see Master Jonathan play the man, and throw 
off leading strings. Fathers are apt to take such 
a view with regard to their sons, when they come 
to man’s estate. The old man said, ‘‘No, no, 
Jonathan; I am determined you shan’t be out) 
after nine o’clock;’’ and so Old John the govern- | 
or, and Jonathan the son, went to loggerheads, | 
when the old man found out that Jonathan was} 
grown too much for him, and was not to be co- 
erced into tame submission; and at last he consent- 
ed to do what he ought to have done at the be-| 
ginning, viz., to emancipate Jonathan, who had 
become a man, and allow him henceforward to| 
act for himself. And now, Jonathan the son has 
become great amongst the greatest nations the 
world has ever seen, and John Bull the father | 
looks with exultation and pride on the greatness 
and glory of his son, and admires with approving | 
and exulting emotions, his giant form, his manly | 
strength, his mighty intelligence, his aptitude for | 
all the business of life, his indomitable courage, 
and his unconquerable love of freedom and liberty, 
and he feels that the greatness of his offspring 
will hereafter reflect honor on himself. (Loud 
cheers.) Thus there is a community of sympa- 
thy, feeling, and sentiment existing between the 
old and new countries which can never cease to 
actuate them. (Hear.)”’ 


In this John Bull exhibits the right sentiment, 
and pays Brother Jonathan the handsome and 
proper compliment. At the same time we can’t 
help thinking how generous and civil the strong 
always are to those who, in their infancy and 
weakness, they tried to crush but ‘‘couldn’t come 
it,’’ and who have increased their strength to such 
an extent that the strong had rather by half 
‘treat’? than wrestle with them. t 


city. 











Curious Case of Collision. 

A New Orleans journal gives the following 
paragraph relative to a case now on trial before 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana, originating in 
the great flood of 1844, when the entire valley of 
the Mississippi was most effectually saturated. 
It is the most singular case of ‘‘collision’’ on re- 
cord 


‘*The Belle Air steamer was coming down the 
river under a full head of steam, and as she neared 
the town of Chester, in Illinois, ‘feeling her oats,’ 
and having a desire to test the solidity of Illinois 
building, she pitched head foremost into a three 
story brick building in Chester, and knocking off 
the story, proceeded onward plenum sed, against 
a four story stone mill, and knocked it into a cock- 
ed hat. After performing these extraordinary ex- 
ploits, the Belle Air proceeded on her journey, 
with scarcely a scratch or mark of the affray in 
which she had been engaged, and arrived safely 
in New Orleans. The owners of the twod 
buildings have sued for damages, of which they 
recovered $3000 in the court below. ‘The wit- 
nesses in the case expressed some opinions which 
were rather remarkable. One of them spoke of 
the buildings injured as being very pleasantly 
located, though they were twenty feet under 
water. From this opinion we may presume what 
is regarded as a favorable location in Illinois. 
The witness, in expressing this opinion, had in 
view, no doubt, the fine water privileges of this 
location. Another witness very naively thought 
the Belle Air was not to blame at all, but that it 
was the fault of the houses, which had no business 
out in the middle of the current.”’ 





Matcues with A Box TO MaTcH. Mr. H. E. 
Pierce, of Charlemont, Mass., has hit upon a 
mode of packing his excellent percussion matches 
that makes it very convenient for families to have 
them. They are put into a neat square box, con- 
taining a thousand of them snugly packed. A 
cover shuts them up safely, and a piece of sand- 
paper on the bottom affords a convenient rough- 
ness for frictionizing them when needed. They 
are a good article, and ‘‘well worth the money.”’ 

They are for sale by D. V. B. Ormsby, No. 5 
Union Block. 





ANOTHER sLeicH RIDE. On Friday evening 
last, the Sons of Temperance of this town, to the 
number of some twenty-five, got up a fine sleigh 
ride to Sidney, on the occasion of instituting the 
Sidney Division, S. of T., No. 140. They em- 
ployed Cony’s mammoth sleigh, known as the 
‘‘Rough and Ready,’ which was drawn by six 
horses. They had a fine ride and an excellent 


| awaited with breathless anxiety the recital. 


AN 


During the exciting eapital trial in this town 
lat apring, there ware reporters forthe peeen is 


,| atendanee from New York, Boston, and 


other ‘villages of some SE Among 
them was a jovial son of the quill from the **« 

of notions,” who “tied up” at the. sion 
House, and who, it was noticed, was excessively 
fond of “selling” the uninitiated who happened 
to be spending the evening in the sitting room of 
the aforesaid inn. He considered himself heyond 
the reach of a successful ‘‘sell” by any Down 
Easter that could be ‘‘scared up,” and according- 
ly, in so many words, “the green 
‘uns of the capital of the Timber State to come it 
over him !”’ : 

It was not many houts before this challenge 
reached the ears of one of the greatest (in every 
sense) and cutest jokers ever raised on the Ken- 
nebec, (Mathews, of the Blade, excepted,) who 
is familiarly known throughout the State as the 
“Seythe-snath man,” having sold a sufficient 
number of Lamsons & Co’s scythe-snaths to 
build a Virginia fence from Kittery to the ‘‘jump- 
ing off place,”’ and fence in a sizeable sheep- 
pasture to boot. His ‘“‘corporosity’’ is exten- 
sive—his phiz resembles somewhat the full moon 
—in his stocking-feet he weighs some two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds—and when he laughs, he 
shakes the entire building in which he may hap- 
pen to be! It is well that he never visits the 
State House during the sessions of the Legisla- 
ture, as he might have occasion to let his ‘‘risi- 
bles’ vibrate, in which case the destruction of 
the cupola of that granite edifice would be almost 
certain, and great would be the fall thereof. 
Snath said he guessed he could ‘floor’? Reporter. 
One evening, while hundreds were awaiting, with 
intense interest and excitement, the verdict of the 
jury, and the reporters were on the ga vive to 
catch every thing of interest, with quills protrud- 
ing from behind their ears and paper from their 
side-pockets, Snath, having made arrangements 
with some fifteen ortwenty of his “‘chums,”’ who 
had taken their places in the sitting room of the 
Mansion, entered of a sudden, panting and foam- 
ing, and announced, to the apparent astonishment 
of all, that— 

**Another tragedy, almost as horrid as the 
Coolidge affair, came nigh being enacted at Gar- 
diner two hours since!”” 

Reporter grasped his quill—planted himself by 
the table—wrote, ‘‘Another Horrid Tragedy on 
the Kennebec!—Tremendous Excitement! ’’—and 


Such wild phrenzy as Snath’s friends were in! 
their eye-balls looked as if they were about to 
jump from their sockets! A dozen voices were 
raised at once for-the particulars, and as Snath 
commenced, grave and earnest as a divine, Re- 
porter’s quill moved over the surface of the paper, 
faithfully chronicling the tragical event. Snath 
said: 

*You know Jim Brooks, of Pittston, a dare- 
me-devil chap ?”’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ responded a dozen; ‘‘go on, go 

on.”’ 
‘“*Well, some two months since he played a 
trick on Gilbert, the apothecary, at Gardiner, for 
which the latter promised to be up with him. 
About two hours since, Brooks went into Gil- 
bert’s store, and called for a stiff hornof gin. A 
decanter, filled with camphene of the strongest 
kind, was passed to him, and pouring out a tum- 
bler two-thirds full, down with it before he dis- 
covered his mistake, and the next moment he 
dropped like a dead man on the floor! No one 
being in the store but Gilbert, and his clerk, Pet- 
tegrow, the door was instantly locked, and 
Brooks, apparently lifeless, dragged up stairs, 
where, in case he died, an easy concealment 
could be effected. Gilbert tried all the means of 
restoration he knew of, but without avail—the 
stomach pump was resorted to, but to no purpose. 
Finally, in despair, Gilbert left him, saying if he 
died his body must be concealed!” 

Here Snath stopped to take breath, when Re- 
porter, his feelings worked up to the highest 
pitch, asked— 

**TDid he die, «iri? 

‘‘No—thanks to the skill of Pettegrow, who 
restored him by one of the most ingenious pro- 
cesses ever thought of, and which no physician 
on the river would ever have dreamed of !’’ 

Snath again stopped, apparently to wipe the 
sweat from his brows, when Reporter, so much 
excited that he couldn’t think of waiting a mo- 
ment, and who little dreamed that the big, honest 
looking Down Easter who stood before him, had 
the faintest idea of ‘‘selling’’ him, made the fatal 
enquiry— 

‘‘What was Pettegrow’s ingenious process?” 

“Why, simply this—he run a wick down 
Brooks’ throat, touched a blaze to it, and burnt the 
camphene! Instant restoration was the conse- 
quence!”’ 

*‘Soxp!”’ screamed Reporter, as he slid out of 
the room as though lightning were on his track, 
amid the roars of the assemblage. t 


Information Wanted. 

Joseph H. Morse left his father’s house in 
Livermore in the month of October, 1847, and 
since that time has not been heard from by his 
parents or friends. He was between eighteen 
and nineteen years of age—dark complexion, 
dark eyes and hair, and of slim form. As he 
gave no previous notice to his parents or friends, 
and has not been heard from by them, they are 
ata loss to know whether he is dead or alive. 
If he, or any one who has any knowledge of 
him, on seeing this notice, would communicate 
by letter to his father, Joseph Morse, Livermore, 
would receive his most grateful thanks. Massa- 
chusetts papers will confer a tavor by copying 
this notice. 








Sentence tro tue Strate Prison. 
spondent of the Newbury Herald gives an 
account of the sentence of one Glines, of New 
Bedford, who, it will be remembered, induced a 
young girl to go with him ina chaise, om the 
7 that her father was sick, and after getting 

er into the woods committed an assault upon 
her, from the effects of which she did not recover 
for some time. He putin the plea of insanity, 
in mitigation of the crime, but without avail. 
He was sentenced by Judge Mellen to twenty 
's confinement at hard in the State Pris- 

on. [Traveller. 


That is a capetal sentence, with which no lover 
of justice will find fault. It would be better for 
society if Judge Mellen could have the handling 
of all such scape-graces. There are not a few 
of them in existence, and their influence is bale- 
ful indeed. Most of them, however, go unwhipt 
of justice. 

Mutivy on soarp a Maine vesser. The 
CMarleston Courier, of the 15th instant, gives the 
following particulars of a mutiny on board the | 
brig Levant, of Bath: 

“We understand that Jellerson, 
mate and four of the crew of the brig L 
See eeach ot hind, one OOe 

mentioned, are in 
Deleon, @ pape from Newman. The four 
men are under charge of mutiny, having 
to take the life of Captain Jellerson, 


A corre- 




















AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL AND'PAMILY 


= 


, ‘Social Library. —a 
 Avmeeting of the citizens of Augusta, was 
Ah ! last Priday evening , to take steps for getti 8 
‘to the Chair, ? 

_ After an interesting and animated conversation, 


showing that all present were ready to do, at 


least, their part toward so desirable a work, it 


Hallowell and other places. It is to be hoped 
that a general effort will this winter be made. 
Some sacrifice may, at first, be needful, but such 
a Library, well begun, may continue an impor- 
tant and chief instrument for increasing the knowl- 
edge and sustaining the moral character of our 
town. The Committee chosen, were Messrs. 
E. Fenno, D. C. Stanwood, Wm. Means, E. T. 
Ingraham and F. Davis. 


Kennebec Teachers’ Association. 

A session of this association was held at Hal- 
lowell on the 12th and 13th inst. The Hlallo- 
well Gazette gives a full abstract of the delibera- 
tions, from which we copy the following: 

On Friday afternoon, several of the resolutions 
assigned to individuals were taken up and dis- 
cussed by those appointed, and by others. The 
subject of the inereasing interest in ‘tommon 
schools, was discussed with ariimation by Mr. 8. 
W. Hatch of this town, and Mr. C, Hawes of 
Augusta; also the question whether communica- 
tions between scholars relative to their studies, 
should be encouraged, by Messrs. Gunnison and 
Baker. Some remarks were likewise made on 
the construction of school houses. 

In the evening, an address was delivered by 
Dr. M. C. Richardson of this town, on the subject 
of ‘‘ourselves,’’ and a poem by Mr. A. G. Stinch- 
field. ‘The lecture was scientific and instructive, 
and marked by neatness and beauty of thought, 
and the poem was amusing and sarcastic, and 
smoothly and elegantly written. 

On Saturday, in the forencon, the question 
whether whispering is allowable in school, was 
debated with much spirit by Messrs. C. Winter, 
R. A. Rice, N. Gunnison, J. H. Withington, A. 
Thomas, and others, and decided by the Associa- 
tion in the negative. 

A very well written, judicious and interesting 
dissertation was read by the president, on the 
management and discipline of schools. 

In the afternoon, the most of the time was oc- 
cupied by the teachers present relating their re- 
cent experience in school, om ago | the difficul- 
ties they have had to encounter, and the means 
they had used to interest and improve their re- 
spective schools. Many of the statements made 
were very instructive and full of interest. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year to come:—Jonas Burnham, President; Chas. 
Hewins, Vice President; J. W. Tuck, Recording 
Secretary; S. W. Hatch, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; H. K. Baker, Treasurer; H. P. Torsey of 
Readfield, N. Gunnison of Hallowell, and E. S. 
Welch of Monmouth, with the other officers, Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting of the 
Association at Winthrop, on the second Wednes- 
day of May next. 


Gathered Fragments. 

Wolves. The Cromwell (N. S.) Chronicle 
says that a woman was lately devoured, in the 
woods, near that place, by wolves. She had 
been to the house of a neighbor, about a mile and 
a half distant. As night approached, her husband 
got anxious and went out in search of her. He 
found near a bush two wolves, who were devour- 
ing the body of the unfortunate woman. 





Heavy loss. Mr. James Thompson, Jr., of 
New Haven, on his passage from Philadelphia to 
New York, on the 6th inst., lost or was robbed 
of a parcel of mney, in bank bills of various de- 
nominations, amounting to 1800 dollars. 

The Magnetic Telegraph to Halifax. The 
Bath Tribune of the 16th inst. says that the line 
is now complete to St. Johns, with the exception 


of about half the distance Ae miles.) hetween 
pangor and Calais. It will be in operation in 


about three weeks, and next spring will be open- 
ed to Halifax. 

Shameful treatment. A man from Steubenville, 
who had been to Cincinnati on business, and took 
passage on one of the packet boats to return home, 
when between Wheeling and Steubenville, was 
taken with the cholera. He was put on shore at 
Steubenville, on the 5th inst., unattended—in his 
shirt sleeves, in the cold- He was taken home, 
and died of the cholera in two hours after. 


Dreadful mean. Aunt Betsey tells a story of 
a man who was ‘meaner than parsley.’ ‘Why,’ 
she says, ‘whenever he happens to get hold of a 
half dollar, he would give it such a squeeze, that 
the poor eagle would squeal outright, almost.’ 

Revolvers. The New York True Sun says 
that some house in Wall street purchased up, on 
Saturday, all the revolvers they could lay hands 
on. Allen’s establishment was completely gutted. 
The price of the California indispensables has 
advanced three dollars apiece, and the run for 
them at that is tremendous. 

An Eloquent Monkey. An organ grinder, with 
his monkey, being taken before the Mayor of 
New Orleans, for exhibiting themselves without 
a license, the monkey was so polite to the Mayor, 
took off his cap, and made so many bows to his 
honor, that they were permitted to depart in 
peace. It is said that no lawyer would have 
managed the case better than the monkey did. 

New York State Agricultural Fair. It has 
been decided that the next State Fair shall be 
held at Syracuse. Hon. J. A. King has been 
elected President of the Society. 

Steem Power. 'The Pottsville Journal says the 
whole number of steam engines employed at the 
coal mines of Schuylkill county, Pa.,is 142, 
whose aggregate power is equal to that of 4,500 
horses. At the estimate of ten men to a horse 
power, they perform the labor of 45,000 men. 

Dead Letters. No fewer than nineteen thou- 
sand one hundred and seventeen dead Jetters, says 
the Times, were transmitted yesterday, by post, 
to Washington—they being those accumulated at 
the Boston Office during the last quarter of a 


year. 





PuBLic DEBT AT DIFFERENT TIMES. In 1791, 


the population of the United States was very 
nearly four millions ; public debt seventy-five and 


a balf millions ; revenue, four and a half millions. | places 


In 1816, the population was eight and a half 
milhons ; public debt one hundred and, twenty- 
seven and a quarter millions; revenue, forty- 
seven and a half millions. 

In 1836, the population was fifteen and a quar- 
ter millions ; the public debt only three hundred 
thousand ; revenue, fifty-one millions. 

In 1848, the population was twenty-one mil- 
lions ; public debt sixty-five millions; revenue, 
thirty-five and a half millions. 

Royat Arcn Masons. We see by notices 
given, that a dispensation has been obtained, by 
the proper authorities, to remove the location of 
‘‘Jerusalem Chapter’? from Hallowell to Augusta, 
and that a meeting will be held this (Thursday) 
afternoon, at 2 P. M., at Masonic Hall. The 
Masons have recently fitted up a commodious Hall 
in Hunt’s new ‘Nock, and have the means of ac- 
commodating the Chapter to all the room and fur- 
niture that will be needed. The regular meet- 
ings of the Chapter are held on the Thursday 


of the new, or Thursday next preceding the new 
moon in each month. fet -)99rorfe 


Rev. A. Burgess was called | 


Rat os We 


‘We are aware that the thermometer has indicated 
much greater cold than it indicated + 

and we have been out in weather 

ality colder, without suffering so much. What 


from the south. Now, asouth wind with usy 
come from off the ocean, is a moist wind, and in 
the winter, after blowing from a southerly point 
about twelve hours, generally produces a thaw. 
This was the case then, On Wednesday after- 
noon, the wind was still southerly, and a thaw 
was beginning—but in the evening, it suddenly 
shifted toa northeasterly course, and by middle 
of next day, (Thursday,) it seemed as if all that 
had blown from the south during the two previ- 
ous days, had been up to the North Pole, and got 
cooled down and condensed to about 14 below zero, 
and was coming back again at a rapid rate, s:ath- 
ing all the ears and noses that dared to show 
themselves in its presence unprotected. 

In connection with this matter of the weather, 
it will not come amiss to state anew use that 
may be made of the electric telegraph, in aiding 
the study of meteorology, and for affording data 
whereby the weather, or changes of the weather, 
may be pretty correctly foretold. Our readers 
are aware that it is already employed to announce 
the existence of storms in distant parts of the 
country. Mr. N.G. Palmer, of New Yor, has 
a communication ip the ‘‘ American Artisan,”’’ on 
the subject of predicting storms, and protecting 
commerce therefrom. We make an abstract of 
some of his ideas. He observes that the atmos- 
phere itself is called ‘‘invisible’”’ to us, but its ef- 
fects are audible and visible, It is compounded 
of simples according to exact proportions. It has 
extension and specific gravity. Again he says 
truly, that winds have causes as muqp as currents 
of water. It is also known by observation of 
both air and water, that their particles have great 
and violent motions amongst themselves, caused 
by some agency invisible, but powerful. Mr. P. 
then goes on to say: 

Itis our purpose now to show what that agency 
is, the means of detecting its presence and the 
course of its action. 

Unless moved (as we have said elsewhere,) 
by some cause independent of themselves, both 
would remain without change of place in regard 
to the earth, itself, or among their own particles. 
The water is lashed into motion by the winds ; 
evaporation raises it into the air; it is condensed 
and falls upon the land and runs in torrents and 
streams to the sea ; in masses, its surface is cooled 
by the blasts of autumn, diminishing its bulk, 
but increasing its specific gravity, causing it to 
sink, to find its equilibrium, and the warmer rises 
to vecupy its place, until the mass is at the tem- 
perature of 40 Fahrenheit. That being the 
degree of temperature at which water has the 
greatest gravity, all that is warmer in summer or 
cooler in winter will remain at the surface. Seas 
of great depth and extent of surface are 
warmed by the internal heat of the earth and 
by having some part of their surface under the 
action of the vertical sun. The heated and ex- 
panded water at the bottom of the sea rises to get 
above the mass at 40 degs.—the mass at 40 degs. 
sinks, &c. &c. In the polar regions these changes‘ 
are more rapid, but more sinking than rising, 
causing always a current on the surface towards 
the north with perhaps an under current towards 
the south, there being a deficiency of bulk at the 
temprature of 40 degs., at the surface there to 





See 








NEWSPAPER. 


the Cholera, 
The late favorable change in the weather at the 


’ |caibo, and 


Board of Health to declare the cholera no longer | 
epidemic to our city.”’ 

Two cases of cholera were 1eported at Mobile, 
on the 9th. 

A case of cholera occurrred at the junction of 
the Washington and the Baltimore Ohio rail- 
roads, about 8 miles from Baltimore, on Satur- 


Navat Esoacement ore Manicamo. ‘T... 
New York Journal of Commerce has s.. 
the following extract from a letter, giving some 
a of the naval engagement off Masecan 
the flotilla of General Paez and that of 
the Venezuelan government | 
Powro Cavetio, Dec. 28, 1848. The Lermet 
arrived yesterday morning from the bar of Mars. 
ht despatches giving an aceoyy: 
of an attempted surprise of the Government fle. 
at Bajo Seco by the Maracaibo squadron, at 3 , 
m. on the 15th inst. They were beaten off w\:) 
considerable joss in killed and wounded, and the 
bark and a schooner went on shore and were 1.) 
en possession of by the Government forces, w})). 
another schr. was sunk. It is said that the Mara- 
caiberos fought with desperation, and that 
Celis threw twenty Codie overboard from 1} 
Constitution, which was much crippled, having 
led the ¥an in the attempt to board. The author, 
ties report a loss to the Maracaiberos of near . 
200 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, w} 4 
they acknowledge only 17 wounded and ~ 
killed on board their own fleet. ' 
The Augusta, steamer had twenty shots in he, 
only one between wind and water, which was 
Rugged after letting two feet water into her hold. 





day—supposed to be that of a passenger from the 
South by way of the Western rivers. The Cin- 
cinnati Gazette of the 10th states that there have 
been 18 deaths in that city, from cholera, since 
Christmas, only six of which were of domestic 
origin. The others originated on the river. Two 
steamboats arrived at St. Louis on the 3d inst., 
from New Orleans, on board of which there had 


been 60 cases of cholera during the passage, and 


ten deaths. 


The New Orleans Bulletin states that the chol- 
era has reached Baton Rouge, the residence of the 


President elect, and that several deaths have oc- 
curred there from it. 

A despateh to the Boston papers, dated New 
Orleans, 15th inst., says that “‘within the last two 
days there have been forty deaths by cholera.’’ 


We trust this is not true, but one of the many 


errors perpetrated by the telegraph. 


hat the effect of this repulse may be, it is dif. 
ficult to foresee, as the Maracaiberos still hold the 
castle, under which the remainder of the 
| ron 1s said to have taken refuge. 


' 


y ir Spuac- 
Ve fear that 
there is little doubt of the cause of General - 
having sustained a severe check, though the ac- 
counts of loss may be much exaggerated. 


From Mexico. Dates from San Juan des La- 
s, to the Ist of Dec. have been received by the 
St. Louis Republican. The main topies in a! 
) gon are said to be, the depredations of the Ip- 
jans and Banditti. The government of ( ‘hihua- 
hua seem disposed te put a stop to the movemen's 
of the robber bands which infest the State, show 
ing them without much hesitation or delay whey 
taken. The Indians, however, seem to have a\- 
most undisputed sway over a large portion of the 
northern section of the State, and it is said, that it 
isnot safe to venture out even from the city of 
Chihuahua, without a strongescort. A proposi 
tion had been made, we presume by some Ya: 
kee speculator, to take the job of ridding the coun- 


| 





Capt. Srureis. Capt. Nathan P, Sturgis, of | try of Indians, for $300,000, and it was thought 


Vassalboro’, master of the barque Mary Varney, 
of this port, has been on examination for several 
days, in Boston, before United States Commis- 
sioner C, L. Woodbury, on a charge of maltreat- 


the Government would be obliged to come i 
}some such arrangement by which foreign tro: 
| should be employed. [T'raveller. 


lo 


5 


| A Scene at Marrast’s Somer. An arisio- 
|eratic young dandy, one of the most exclusive of 


ment of a colored man, Levin Bailey, steward of | the present fashionable lions in Paris, who, as he 


said vessel, 
Sturgis put Bailey in irons, for some cause or 
other, and left him so exposed that his hands and 
feet were frozen. Another paper states that he 
also gave Bailey a severe blow with soe weapon. 
The facts in the case we have not learned; but 
from the following, which we clip from the Bee 
of Monday morning, it would seem that the evi- 
dence against Capt. Sturgis, on one of the char- 
ges, was pretty strong, and that he has got him- 
self into serious difficulty. The Bee says :— 
“Capt. Sturgis, of the barque Mary Varney, has 
been bound over for trial before the U.S. District 
Court, for assaulting Levin Bailey, a colored man 
and steward of said barque.”’ 


Latest From THE Gotp Reoions. The fol- 
lowing is the latest news from “alifornia, tele- 
graphed from New York to the Boston papers. 
How much of truth there is in it, we are unable 
to say. If it be correct, it would seem that the 
mines are just developing themselves. and we may 
soon hear of lumps being picked up, by the cart- 
load, as yellow and large as over-grown pump- 
kins :-— 

The Washington Union of this morning states 
that official accounts have been received from 
Monterey, wherein Lieut. Larkin says that gold 
is more plentiful there. 


The diggers find lumps weighing three to six- 


teen pounds each. 

The Indians give an ounce of gold for a glass 
of spirits. 

Com. Jones says anarchy prevails in the fleet, 
the officers having the ‘‘gold fever.”’ 

Many petty officers and men have deserted. 








sink to occupy the place of what is rising. These 
currents, however, are modified and changed to | 
the observer, who sees only the surface, by the | 
various currents of moving atmosphere. ‘The | 
tide, a great wave of the ocean, also, constantly 
contributes to keep its particles in motion. But 
effects and motions, and that cause affects the air 
as well as water. It is heat, (which we believe 
almost synonomous with electricity,) or caloric 
as it is sometimes called. . 
From what we have said in relation to the specific 
gravity of bodies, the conditions that determine it, 
it is easy to discover how heat can be the cause 
of winds, evaporation, rain, snow, &c. &c., and 
having found the cause, have little difficulty in 
selecting the means to detect its presence. 

We have now reached without difficulty, our 
third purpose ‘‘to show the course of the action.”’ 
Our plan is, to establish at certain distances (per- 
haps 100 miles) from each other, in every State 
in the Union, offices of observation, with ther- 
mometers, barometers and other meteorological! in- 
struments, (the means,) in them. These offices 
are to be connected by telegraphic lines. ‘The 
observers are to note the changes of temperature, 
and specific gravity of the air, the clouds, dryness 
of the atmosphere, direction of the winds, &c. 
&c., and report to each other hourly. A com- 
parison of the various reports will determine for 
each, the direction, extent and violence of every 
wind, hours and perhaps days, in advance of the 
wind itself; will foretell storms of rain and snow, 
&c., and being warned by signals from proper 
positions, everything exposed to danger, may be 
protected. What we cannot learn from theory, 
in relation to atmospheric phenomena, we should 
soon learn by experiment. Suppose from the 
various reports to the observer in Buffalo, he finds 
the following data, viz: at his own office, the 
thermometer indicates 90 degs.; at Rochester, 
Oswego, Ogdensburg, Ni , Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Quebee and the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
it also, indicates 90 .; at Pi , Philadel- 
phia, New York, Albany, Boston, and the sta- 
tions 100 miles South of Lake Erie, Ontario, and 
the river St. Lawrenee, it indicates 50 degs.; at 
the stations in Michigan, also those East of Lake 
Huron, 100 and 200 miles North of Lake Erie, 
Ontario and the river St. Lawrence, it also in- 
dicates 50 degs.; while at Cleveland, Sandusky, 
Toledo, Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, and 


low, to be filled by a current of air, from some- 
where. The Northern’ and forces are 
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Much sickness prevails, but no deaths. 


Youne Peopie’s Mirror. No. 1, of Vol. 2d, 
has been received. ‘This is published on the first 
of every month, by Edward Walker, New York, 
and edited by B. J. Lossing. 

The design of this periodical is to aid in the 
proper culture of youth in morals, literature and 
science. It is ably conducted, every number con- 
taining information valuable to the young mind. 
We are sorry to learn that the publisher has sus- 
tained a loss as yet by the enterprise. But he 
has the courage to go on, strong in the hope that 
he will yet be remunerated. If any parent has 
fifty cents to bestow on his child, or to invest for 
his good, let him subscribe for the Young People’s 
Mirror. 


Freverick Avevstvs Wineate, charged with 
robbing the Augusta Bank, was examined on 
Thursday last, and bound over, in the sum of 
$3,000, for trial in April. Not obtaining the 
bonds, he was committed to jail. 


et rae | cabin, $100 in forward cabi 
A ; : cabin, r cabin. 
rrest. A man named Edward Mahan was | the best vessels in Boston is $250. 


| Hunter, a bark of 300 tons, owned in Bangor, is 


arrested in this city on the 18th inst., by officer 
Geo. W. Sherman, charged with being the mur- 
derer of Mr. Parker, tax-collector, at Manches- 
ter, N. H., in February, 1845. Mahan. shipped 
as a seaman on board the barque President from 
Westport, on her last voyage, and returned here 
in November last. It is said that, during the 
voyage, he confessed to one of the officers of the 
Pleiades that he had been concerned in the mur- 
der of Mr. Parker. About two weeks since Ma- 
han was discharged from the House of Correction 
in this city, where he had been confined for 
drunkenness, and in a stroll upon the wharves he 
fell in with one of his shipmates, who was then 
employed as a seaman on board the packet sloop 
Corinthian. To him, Mahan made a proposition 
to engage as a seaman on board the sloop, and, 
on her passage to New York, to get possession 
of the vessel, murder the captain, if necessary, 
and to dispose of the cargo. To assure his com- 
rade that he was an adept in villainy, he confided 
to him the of the murder in New Hamp- 
shire, and adding that he had no fear of being 
arrested. Mahan had, however, mistaken his 
man, who no sooner from him, than, over- 
come with horror at the atrocity of the proposition 
and the hardiness of the confession, he immedi- 
ately procured his Arrest. Baylies, of 
this city, is now on a mission to Manchester, to 
investigate the circumstances of the murder. 
{New Bedford Mercury. 


Tue Mississippi Frozen. The great river of 
the West has been entirely frozen over, this last 
bout, from St. Louis to within twenty-five miles 
of Cairo, The ice, however, was not very thick. 
This casualty is supposed to have resulted in part, 
from the tranquility of the river, arising from the 
bare | his. steame nad lying up and down. 

i of the Mississippi as 
comparativ apened , and they wait for the dis- 
; of the cholera to see the prows and 
wheels of commerce once more churning 

up the face of the father of waters. 


Sureme. The Lowell Courier states that a 
woman named Orrell Durrell, drowned herself in 








The Boston Journal states that | 


daclares, was present at Marrast’s reception mere- 
| ly from curiosity, was invited by the mistress of 
the house to take his place at an ecarte table, 
| where was already seated a gentleman waiting 
|fora partner. The lion obeyed with scornful 
|compliance, and took the chair opposite to the 
stranger, who was already beginning to shuffle 
and sort the cards with an agreeable anticipation 
| of amusement, after long expectation. No soon- 
| er, however, was the dandy seated than he started 
with amazement on beholding in his partner the 
visage which will sometimes strike terror into the 
| bosom of the bravest of mankind,—the tailor to 
whom a long billisowing. The latter, however, 
|as willing as the dandy to avoid recognition, mere- 


ly bowed in answer to the stare of surprise of 


| which he was the object, and said, quietly, as he 
jane his purse from his pocket, **What are our 
stakes?’? ‘The coat on my baek,’’ replied the 
impudent dandy, without movinga muscle. The 
| tailor was aman of honor, and rather enjoyed 
| the joke than otherwise. He played for the coat 
}and lost, and the dandy walked away rather em- 
barrassed at the novel position in which he stood 
|as wearer of a coat which was really paid for. 
| (Galignani’s Messenger. 
Fire 1s Portiann. About 1 o’clock this 
morning fire was discovered in store No. 29 Long 
| wharf, oceupied by Mr. Nathan Winslow, for the 
purpose of preserving and putting up lobsters. 
| The entire block, consisting of four stores, was 
soon enveloped in flames, and consumed, with all 
its contents. The fire also spread tothe pext 
store below, which was also mostly destroyed. 
The stores composing the block were owned by 
| Messrs. N. F. Deering and Thos. Chadwick, of 
this city, Benj. Willis of Boston, by the heirs of 
the late Col. Waite, and by Mr. Potter of Au- 
|gusta. The building adjoining was owned by the 
| heirs of the Jewett estate. 
| ‘The two lower stores were occupied by Messrs. 
|} O. & J.T. Rogers, for the storage of flour and 
| beef, of which they hada large stock. They 
| were insured for $9000. Mr. J. L. Farmer had 
| some 60 hhds. of molasses in one of the stores, 
| which of course was destroyed. 
[Portland Advertiser, 18th. 


| 
| 


Loss or Tue nric G. W. Kwrent, or Porr- 
LAND. This brig, which left this port for Car- 
denas on Friday, was lost off Cape Ann. It was 
| blowing a heavy gale from the northwest, her 
| deck load shifted and she was thrown on her beam 
, ends, and immediately filled. Mr. Charles Noyes, 

a cooper who was on board as a passenger, and 
| in the cabin at the time, was drowned. _ James 
Knight, the cook, died a few hours after the dis- 
aster. The brig was a fine staunch vessel of 185 
| tons burden, owned by Seward W. Porter, Esq., 
| and commanded by Capt. James E. Monroe, a 
careful and experienced master. The Capt. and 
crew were taken off by schr. Pilot, Capt. Colby, 
| of Gloucester, and landed at Gloucester on Satur- 
day afternoon. The vessel and cargo were in- 
sured for about $100,000. [Portland Argus. 

Tue sch. Eudora is advertised by G. W. Ladd 
and others for California soon,—fare $150 in after 
The cabin fare in 
The Gold 


j 


to go from Frankfort in March. The vessel is 
not yet finished. The bark Zuliote is soon to 
sail from Belfast for California, fare $150. A 
vessel is also going from Wiscasset. The three 
vessels from the Penobscot are to carry lumber as 
part of their freight. [Journal. 


Tue New Frioatine Raiuway. Some inge- 
'nious gentleman, who seems to think that capital 
| does not get sunk rapidly enough im railways, has 
proposed a floating line, which will of course if 
carried out, be exposed to more than the ordinary 
fluctuations to which these things are liable. 
The scheme may work well enough when matters 
go on smoothly, but when Neptune has a bill—or 
a bill-ow—to take up, and Boreas may be raising 
the wind to help him out, we fear the traffic on 
the floating line would be entirly swamped to say 
nothing of the difficulty the engineers might ex- 
perience in taking their levels. [Punch. 


Coup at THe Sovurn. We perceive an extract 
from a Norfolk (Va.) paper, now quite current, 
which states that during the last week, the ther- 

mometer fell there to 9 degrees, or lower than at 
heay time since February, 1832. We suppose the 
\ 8th of Februray, 1835, is the day alluded to, the 
like of which may not again occur in the South, 
for half acentury. On that day, according to the 
most reliable accounts, the thermometer stood at 
2 below zero in Charleston, 5. U., at zero in St. 
Augustine, Fa., and according to the statement 
of a person in Milledgeville, Ga., at 15 below in 
that city, and at noon in the sun, at4! At Boston 
on the same evening it was at 6 above, and during 
the last quarter of a century it has never fallen as 
low as 11 below 0. On this terrible day, it was 
said that every sweet orange tree throughout Flor- 
ida was entirely destroyed. [Traveller. 

Metancnory accipent. Just after our last 
issue had gone to press, we received information 
of the death, by drowning, of two sons of Capt. 
T. Moses, of Rouen Island, (‘Thumb Cap,) in 
Passamaquoddy Bay, Three brothers had been 
engaged in boating, a short distance from their 
residence, and in leaving te boat in a smal] skiff, 


were ized, and one only reached the shore 
alive. Phe names of the deceased were Frederick 
and Leman. 


[Eastport Sentinel. 
Fine. The Railroad Bridge at Salmon Falls, 
on the Boston and Maine 





road, was destroy- 
ed by fire about five o'clock on Tuesday morning. 
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The fire originated in a gristmill adjacent to the 

1 wand all effiats to arrest the of 
ray were unavailing, until the was 
Loss estimated at $10,000 or $12,000. 


Clough, who is in 
out of New Bedford, has 
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Slave of the dark and dirty mine! 
What vanity has brought thee here, 
How can I love to see thee shine 
So bright, whom I have bought so deart 
The tent rope’s flapping lone I hear 
For twilight converse, arm in arm: 
The jackal’s shriek burst on my ear, 
When mirth and music went to charm. 
By Cherical’s dark wandering stream, 
Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dream 
Of Teviot loved while still a child; 
Of castled rocks stupendous piled 
By Esk or Eden’s classic wave, 
Where loves of youth and friendship smiled 
Uncursed by them, vile yellow slave! 
Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade! 
The perished bliss of youth’s first prime, 
That once so bright on fancy played, 
Revives no more in after time; 
Far from my sacred natal clime 
T haste to an untimely grave ; 
The daring thoughts that soared sublime, 


Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 


Slave of the mine! thy yellow light 

Gleams baleful as the tomb fire drear,— 
A gentle vision comes by night, 

My lonely widowed heart to cheer ; 

Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding stars to mine: 

Her fond heart throbs with many a fear— 
1 cannot bear to see thee shine. 


For thee—for thee, vile yellow slave, 
I left a heart that loved me true! 
I crossed the tedious ocean wave 
To roam in climes unknown and new; 
The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my withered heart ;—the grave, 
Dark and untimely, met my view— 
And all for thee, vile yellow slave! 


Ha! comest thou now so late to mock 
A wanderer’s banished heart forlorn, 
Now that his frame the lightning shock 
Of sun-rays tipt with death has borne? 
From love, from friendship, country torn, 
To memory’s fond regrets the prey, 
Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn! 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay! 














Che Story-Celler. 





From the National Era. 
THE ERROR AND ITS EXPIATION. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


WwW , alarge and flourishing village, and 
county seat, in the western part of the State of 
, was visited by a regular tornado of specu- 
lation, in the year 1835. Then, every holder Of 
a portion of land large enough for a cabbage 
garden considered himself a Creesus in chrysalis 
—sma!] Coutts—a Rothschild in prospective. 

In all W , there was but one man of prop- 
erty who was not infected by this strange mania. 
This was Stephen Harton, a merchant and large 
landed proprietor, who, by a natural genius for 
money-making, careful thrift, close dealing with 
all men, and especial hard dealing with the poor, 
had amassed a princely fortune, which he was 
too wise to put in jeopardy by that perilous game 


E SS 
used to sorrow, and unchastened 
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- William Mason was aman of sterling integrity. 
He was now filled with 
which he had been guilty, but he did not seek to 
evade the consequence—to preserve his own in- 
terests, and allow others to suffer for him. He 
gave up his entire property to his creditors, re- 
serving ouly, by their consent, sufficient of his 
household goods to furnish plainly a small cottage 
which he rented for his family at L——, a small 
town, about ten miles from W——. 

Soon after establishing his family in their hum- 
ble home, Mr. Mason obtained for himself a mer- 
cantile agency, which would compel him to travel 
through the Western States, and be long absent; 
but it was the best he could do. 

Before leaving, however, he procured a situa- 
tion for George, as a clerk in Mr. Harton’s store, 
which he thought advantageous; for, though the 
lad wouid receive but a trifling salary, he wight 
there obtain a thorough business-training, and a 
good knowledge of trade. ‘ 

The reception of the new inmate into the do- 
mestic circle of her father’s family was a memo- 
rable event in the life of Caroline Harton. With 
a father entirely absorbed in his numerous and 

ted business relations, a mother almost 

given up to the frivolities of fashion, and 
a brother who only noticed her to annoy and 
trouble her with his coarse witticisms and sense- 
less pyctical jokes, what wonder that a new life 
broke around her with the acquaintance of that 
gifted and generous-hearted youth—that his ready 
and delicate sympathy with her best and highest 
feelings—his respectful deference—his gentle and 
considerate kindness, in time, bound her heart to 
him—yes, indissolubly bound her heart to him, 
mere child as she was, with a strong, true, un- 
selfish love, of which many a woman is incapa- 
ble. 


And George—removed for the first time from | 


_ THE MAINE FARMER: 


for the folly of 








will be able to read all 
this letter—it is so bletted with tears. 
Your own Jouta,”” 

When George received the above letter, it was 
evening; the mail for L——, went out early in 
the morning, and the money must be sent then, 
if at all. Obtaining a brief leave of absence from 
the first clerk, he took his way to the jeweller’s 
shop in the neighborhood, where he offered for 
sale a watch, given him by his father. It had 
been considered a valuable time-piece; but, much 
to his surprise, the jeweller would give but ten 
dollars for it. George took this sum, and hur- 
riedly proceeded to the house of Mr, Harton. 
He was shown into a handsome parlor, where the 
merchant was sitting with his family. Mr. Har- 
ton was reading the daily paper, his wife dozing 
in her rocking-chair, James Alexander was loung- 
ing upon a sofa, pulling the ears of Caroline's 
favorite spaniel; Caroline herself was sitting by 
the table, diligently studying her French lesson. 
She alone gave the young clerk a courteous and 
kindly reception. 

“Mr. Harton,” said George, in a tone of em- 
barrassment, ‘‘I wish to speak with you in pri- 
vate.”’ 

+ Say what you have to say here, sir,’ replied 
Mr. Harton, gruffly. 

‘Well, then,’’ said George, in a firmer tone, 
“J have great need of a little money, just now. 
Will you be kind enough to advance me ten dol- 
| lars of my salary ?’’ 

‘No, George,” Mr. Harton stiffly rejoined.— 
| “«T cannot—it were against my rules.”’ 
| But, sir, my mother’s circumstances de- 
| mand’’— 

‘‘T can’t help that,”’ interrupted Mr. Harton— 
‘sit were a bad precedent, young man—a very 
bad precedent.” And, rising and pacing the 
floor, with his hands beneath his dressing-gown, 
he added, ‘Besides, how am I to know that the 
money really goes to your mother?” 


I don’t know that 











of speculation, the termination and consequences 
of which he but too surely prophesied. 

The wealth of Stephen Harton, while it gave 
him influence and a certain position, had failed to 
make him a gentleman. He was coarse in his | 
manners, and in all his ways of thinking, but | 
filled with a vulgar jealousy of his superiors in 
education and refinement. 

Mrs. Harton was a woman of an amiable tem- 
per, but of limited understanding; thoroughly | 
worldly-minded—given up to fashion; one whe | 
almost wearied her own life out of her in a vain | 
and terrible struggle to be what nature never in- | 


his happy home, where the very atmosphere of| ‘‘More likely he wants the tin fora lark,” 
love had ever surrounded him—deprived of the | gasped James Alexander. 

intellectual companionship of his mother and sis-| Stung by these gratuitous insults, George, 
ter, what wonder that he contemplated with | coloring to his forehead, turned hastily, and left 
growing interest the fresh, truthful nature jof| the room. Yet, before he closed the door, he 
Caroline, and was strengthened and comforted | heard Carry say, in a deprecating tone, ‘*Why, 
greatly with the morning greeting and evening | brother, how can you be so rude?” 

conversation of the amiable and intelligent girl.| As George re-entered the store, a lady was 
Had it not been for her, his lot would have been | standing at the counter, making some purchases. 
a weary one; for Stephen Harton was a hard | Mr. Stevens, the first clerk, immediately called 
master, and more was often laid on the young | Upon George to take his place, as he had been 
clerk than he was well able to bear. But he was | Sent for from home, . short time aay «gare 
a conscientious and ambitious boy, and though ‘directions about locking up for the night, and 
no word of approbation or encouragement was | Went out. Mrs. Allen’s bill amounted to just ten 
ever spoken to him, he hoped that he gave satis- dollars, and George started as she gave him the 
faction to his employer. money in one note. 

Soon after George Mason went to Mr. Har- | When this last customer had left, George pro- 
ton’s, James Alexander returned to college, giv- ceeded to close the store; then taking a lamp, 
ing many pledges of better behavior. His ab- started for his sleeping room in the second story. 
sence was an inexpressible relief to his poor vic- | But, suddenly he hesitated —paused—turned back 
timized sister, who breathed more freely, and | opened the money-drawer—took forth that 
lived in the quiet she loved. note; and then, with palpitating heart and noise- 
less step, passed up stairs to his room. When 
there, he hurriedly locked the door, went to his 
table, and, seizing a pen, wrote this brief note, 
with a trembling hand— 

‘Dear Julia:—I send twenty dollars, but don’t 
tell any one that you obtained the money from 


During the winter and spring that followed, | 
George and Caroline became best of friends, and, 
somehow, loved one another quite as well as 
though they had fully understood, from reading | 
poetry and studying metaphysics, the mysterious 
nature of the sentiment they cherished. To them | 
it was no mystery to fathom, no folly of which 
to be ashamed; it had no element of worldly in- 
terest, of romance, of passion, It was a pure 
and simple sentiment, to which an angel might 
do honor, yet which a child might understand. 

Early in the summer, James Alexander again 
returned from college. He had been expelled. saa , 
This young gentleman evidently did not like | fice yor. bo ee fom 8 socplons 
George Mason, and he took little notice of him, \errondetemnmmtenp tbe domme Bsa 


. _, . | @ letter for L , then walked homeward in deep 
probably regarding ‘him ‘es by far his own inferi- | thought. In about half an hour he went hurry- 


a |ing back—he had ‘‘concluded not to send that 
George did not let this trouble him much, but | letter The mail had just gone out 


he had other sources of disquiet. His father had | , 
4 d A day or two after this, the young clerk was 


still many unsatisfied creditors in W. , and he | 

J | 4 » -L- H : 

. , ; 7" standing at his desk, reading the following lette 
writhed under what his morbid sensitiveness con- | 8 : 8 : eaten 


home. Let me know just as soon as you hear 
from father. Heaven bless youall. Georer.”’ 

When George knelt by his bedside that night, 
the only prayer he could utter was—‘‘Oh God! 
forgive me if I have sinned! Oh God! forgive 
me if I have sinned!”’ 


” 


me. I hope to be able to spend next Sunday at | 


strued as reproach or contempt from them. 


| from home:— 


dragged, rather than led, the weeping girl away. 

The friends of George Mason in W—— were 
not of the most inflaential class. ‘There was 
none to help him in his hour of peril. He was 
“dumb before his accusers,’’ sitting ever with his 
eyes cast down, and his face crimson with the 
flush of shame. 

Angels might have frowned on the arrogance 
of a petty human judge, «‘dressed in a little brief 
authority,’’ on the horrible injustice of the decis- 
ion, by which at the instance of aman “who 
fared sumptuously every day” on wealth aecumu- 
lated by extortations from the poor, this noble 
boy, this good, affectionate child was sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment in the county jail 

On Saturday night, Mrs. Mason and Julia kept 
the supper waiting a Jong time for the expect- 
ed son and brother, and Dory and litle Fanny 
stood at the window, looking eagerly down the 
road, till it was very late. But he did not come. 
They knelt in their evening worship and he was 
not with them. Alas, at that moment he was 
kneeling on the stone prison floor, with the dark, 
cold prison walls about him, trying to pray, but 
only groaning out his helpless grief to God. 
Sunday, which that loving home-circle had hoped 
would have been twice blessed by his dear pres 
ence, passed slowly and sadly, and it was again 
night; but he did not come. Monday, oh wretch- 
ed day! brought the poor mother a letter from Mr. 
Harton, stating, in brief, cold terms, the errors 
and humiliation of her son. 

Then was the cup of sorrow drained to the 
dregs by that bereaved and dying woman; then 
did a fearful weight of woe, greater than she 
could bear, crush down the strong spirit of that 
sister; then did the shadows of a mighty grief 
fall on the clear brows of those little children, 
and the solemnity of a dread misfortune fill their 
tender hearts, hushing the laugh of joy and the 
careless prattle of innocence. 

A short time after the events above narrated, 
Caroline Harton left her home fora boarding 
school in an eastern city. She had been in dis- 
grace with her family ever since her vain attempt 
to benefit her friend, by an appeal to her father’s 
mercy before the court. Her conduct was deem- 
ed in the highest degree improper and unlady-like, 
and her affection for George deemed asa crime. 
Her brother accompanied her to R seminary, 
and afterward proceeded to New York, where 
he was to pursue the study of the law, under an 
eminent practitioner. 

Before Caroline left W , She managed to 
send George Mason an affectionate letter of fare- 
well, which the youth wept over, and placed be- 
tween the leaves of his Bible. 

As a prisoner, George could not complain of ill 
usage. The jailor, “‘old Jack Brady,” as he 
was called, a warm-hearted Irishman, had much 
sympathy in the young man’s misfortunes, and 
treated with uncommon consideration one so un- 
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James Alexander stepped readily forward, and 
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while the of 
her pure sodl as it” ~ Italmost seemed 
that the spirit which passed so tranquilly from 
her own form had also gone out from his, but 
fiercely rent ite way as it passed. 

From that hour a change came over George 
Mason. ‘The hand of Death was on him! He 
had Joved his mother with no common affection; 
from his infaney, his soul had been filled with a 
yearning tenderness, an almost adoring reverence 
for that rood and gentle being; now, now he 
could not live without her sweet love. 

It seemed the last star had been struck from 
life’s heaven, and the world, so darkened before, 
gloomed about him like midnight wastes ; he had 
lost his way, and sunk down despairing. The 
hand of Death was on him! The erimson flush 
which had so long dyed his face with nature’s 
badge of humiliation had now changed, or seemed 
to concentrate into a small hectic spot, which 
glowed like fire in either cheek—his sunken eye 
met with no glad recognition of the spring flowers 
which his little sisters brought—his step grew 
languid, and he had no pleasure in the sunshine. 
Thehand of Death was on him. 

But it was said of another yourig existence that 
the night was coming fast on the morning—that 
perchance the violets were budding which should 
throw over the. grave-rest of loveliness, but yet 
half unfolded—whose early bloom had been gath- 
ered to deck the breast of the death-angel—whose 
morning fragrance had been wafted to Paradise. 

Caroline Harton had been brought home a sad 
and fading ‘invalid. Her once light and elastic 
step had grown slow and spiritless—her eyes 
strangely bright—the gladness had gone out of 
her voice, and ‘‘passing away’’ was written on 
her brow, in the mournful tracery of its clear, blue 
veins. None met her with laughter and pleasant 
jesting, or called her “‘Carry,’’ now. 

Whenever she walked out alone, she left with 
the jailor, or his kind wife, brief, sisterly notes, 
or a present of fruit and flowers, for George, but 
she dared never ask to see him. She thought of 
him as a victim to her father’s sternness, and al- 
most felt herself condemned for the wrong which 
had been done him—a fearful wrong, though the 
law sanctioned it. 

Sull weaker and weaker grew George Mason, 
until July, when a severe hermorrhage of the Jungs 
almost utterly prostrated him. He could no 
longer move about his 100m without support, 
and his father and sister were now his constant 
attendants—a good neighbor taking care of the 
household at home. 

One day the invalid complained that his bed 
was too hard, and his father brought for hima 
soft, wide couch, which could be moved wherever 
he wished. Ashe was laid upon this he said 
with a faint smile, ‘‘Here Mary and Willie, and 
mother died, and here will I die.’ But suddenly 
he raised himself, erying, ‘‘Take me up, father! 


heart followed 





like a common criminal. He did not confine him 
in a cell, but gave him a good sized and quite 
comfortable apartment, and did not réquire him 
to labor more than his inclination prompted. 
George had books, writing materials, &c., in his 
room, and a little white muslin curtain concealed 
somewhat, the bars of his window. 

Julia Mason came once a week to see her 
| brother, but the season, the distance, and above 
| all, her mother’s ill health, prevented more fre- 
| quent visits. The sweet girl never pained her 
| brother’s poor heart by the slightest blame or re- 
proach, but ever spoke to him hopefully and most 
tenderly. But George never smiled, and seldom 
| raised his sad eyes from the ground. His proud 
| spirit was bowed by the sense of his humiliation, 
| as by the weight of years and many sorrows. 
| Weeks had passed, and every week an age to 

the suffering and remorseful soul of George Ma- 
| son. It was the morning of the first of January. 
| ‘Tossing on his sleepless couch, he had heard the 
| old year rung out and the new year rung in; and 
now, outside the prison walls, he could hear the 
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I redeemed this couch with ¢hat money!’ And 
| he would no more be laid there. 

| As Ge&rge grew more weak and ill, he became 
| more painfully sensible of the error he had com- 
|mitted, and the disgrace he had brought upon 
‘himself and family. He said often that he was 
the more resigned to die, from the conviction that 
| living he should be a wretéhed and broken-spirited 
| man, His humility was almost painful to behold. 
| He clung to the robe of Christ’s righteousness 
| with his face in the dust. In his religious conver- 
sations with his father and sister he was ever re- 
| ferring to ‘*the thief on the cross.’’ Oh, it was 
| mournful to hear him do that ! 
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Epilepsy which comes ander his knowledge 
Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at | 


clasping the newly-raised mound, and sobbing 
and moaning in the storm, her thin bed-dress 
drenched by the rain, and her dark hair driven 
about her face by the night wind. 

Her father took her in his arms, and hastened 
homeward. Then all wasc me that was possible, 
to counteract the effects of that terrible exposure, 
but in vain! The chill of deathhad passed into 
her fragile frame—the destroyer was at her vitals. 

At length, one pleasant morning, she awoke 
to consciousness, and a clear knowledge 
of her situation. She knew that the solemm last 
change was close at hand, and requested ‘o see 
her father. He advanced to her bedside, and 
Caroline took his hand, and raising it to her lips, 
kissed ittenderly. Asshe did so,a tear gathered 
slowly in the cold, grey eye, and rolled down the 
cheek of the old man. Then Carry knew that 
heaven had been dealing with the heart of her 
father, softening it by affliction. 

“Father,” she said, ‘I am about to leave you; 
I would willingly have remained here, and been a 
good child to you, but it may not be—I go 00 | Milla, Crawford Co., Pa., now living in Erie CoP 
God, I trust. And now, at last, let me implore | 'h«t for many years past he haw be en sorely aiiticis 
you to think more on God and heaven, and to | Oe art Vane nae ein sinte thal 8. peveove ~ 
begin todo good to your fellow-men—and oh ! oe ny ee Soe a Lea pam deel adda 
dear father, as you hope for torgiveness, deal | ty-eixth street, New Wash, states thas. tie, ditveienn 
gently with the erring.” After a pause, she re- aicied with Epileptic Heer ley yks that be wn 
sumed : ‘I think you were too hasty and severe pore Tenner terre anges. Having weed Dr. Hart’ 
with poor George Mason, father ; but you did not | to perfect health, and Jef this city for a te eben. 
mean to be hard-hearted. The large sums that ~ ew Mr, Sieben, onatar of St. Peter's church, Spotewo- 
you suspected he stole from you, brother James| X.3,™he bas bern alcie with Epileptic Bite fr wor 
.took from your desk. He told me so when it was| table Extract, and his henith has been #6 much in.proveg 
too late. Now I have a last request to make. ieee, i“ ae os —_ 
Will you tell people you have ascertained that "years * 

George did not take those missing sums! Promise 

me! And he promised her. When she added: 

“One other dezrer request I would make. Will 

you ask Mr. Mason to let me be buried beside 

George?t Promise me, father!’ And he promised 
her. 


For twenty-seven years and six months, cured | 
A brief time after this conversation, Stephen 
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use of this truly wonderful medicine 

Read the following remarkable case of the son of V 
Secore, Keq., of Pailadelphia, afflicted with Epileptic fi. 
twenty-seven gears and six months Alter trave 
England, Sceetland. Germany and Prance, consulting 
most eminent physicians, and expending for med\ 
medical treatment and advice three thousand d« 
turned with hie eon to this “county in Novempbe 
without receiving any benefit whatever, and was « 
using HART'S VEGETABLE EXTRACT 

I] have spent over three thousand dollars for me 
and medical attendance. 1 was advised to take a ' 


Harton and his wife, restored by affliction to some- 
thing of the by-gone tenderness, stood clasped in 
each other’s arms, weeping over what was once 
life, and love, and beautiful promise—the still 
form of their best and dearest child. 

The *‘silver chord was loosened, and the golden 
bow] broken.”’ 

The grave of Caroline was made where she 
wished to lie, close by thatof George. They 
sleep side by side—the poor children. While the 
shadow of the pall seemed yet to linger on the 
threshold of the Hartons, another and more bitter 
sorrow came upon them. James, their only son, 
getting among gamblers, forged drafts on his 
father’s banker for a large amount, and made his 
way to Paris, that paradise of gentlemanly scoun- 
drels. ‘To this day he is an exile and a wanderer. 


Ww , and stood by the graves of George and 
Caroline, in a beautiful and shadowy spot. 
found that of George marked by a plain head- 
stone, bearing this simple inscription : “George 
Mason, died August 3d, 1838, aged nearly eigh- 
teen. His sorrows are ended; He is safe from 
temptation.”’ 

An elegant column had been reared to the 
child of the rich man, thus inscribed; ‘Caroline 
Elinor, only daughter of Stephen and Sarah 
Harton, died August 12th, 1838, aged seventeen. 
She said, ‘I go to God.’”’ 

A graceful white rose tree had been planted 
on each grave, and some one had closely inter- 
woven their branches. 

The thought of this seemed too poetical for the 








Ah, soon, too soon for those fond watchers, 
came the last hour. It was a sultry afternoon, 
early in August. George was raised up in bed, 
with his father and sister beside him. 
sician had made his last visit, and the children 
had just gone out, wondering ‘‘why brother had 
held them in his arms so long, this time, and | 
‘cried so much ;”’ for they had not been told that | 
|**they should see his face no more”’ in life. 

The sufferer was panting for air, and little 
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mother of Caroline—too womanly for the father 
of George; and I was told that Mr. Harton 
never visited those graves. I think it must have 
been Julia Mason’s hand that twined those rose- 
trees together. 

Were it necessary for me to evolve a moral from 
this ‘‘ower true tale,’’ and present it in words to 
my readers, it need not be long or difficult to un- 
derstand. It might all be comprehended in that 


Europe with him which I did. I first visited Engle 
consulted the most eminent physicians there in resp 
his case; they examined him and prescribed acces 
IT remained there three months without perceiving 
change for the better, which cost me about two bu 
and fifty dollars, pocketed by the physicians, and tt 
that I received was their opinion that-my son's « 
hopeless, and 
POSITIVELY INCURABLE 

I accordingly ief Engiand, traveled through S&cotls 
Germany and France, and returned home in the nm 
November last, with my son as far from being « 
when Lief. 1 saw your axdvertisement in one of the New 
York papers, aad concluded to try Hart's Vegetable Ly 
tract, seeing your statements and certificates of vo | 
| cures, some of twenty and thirty years standing, and | 
| assure you Tam wot sorry I did ea, as by the use of Ha 
| Vegetable Extract alone be was restored to 
PERFECT HEALTH. 

His reason, which was so far gone as to unfit bh 

business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now be 
| him of life, health and usefulness. Ile ie now 28 vyenrs 
| age, and 27 years 6 months of this time has been alll 
| with this most dreadful of diseases, but thank God is 
enjoving good health 

Now, sir, faith without works I don't believe in. To say 
I shall be ever grateful to you is one thing, and as 1 





A few years since, I visited the buial-place of | enclose you one hundred dollars, I have no doubt vou w 


think this another and quite a different thing. The debt 
| of gratitude I still ewe you, but please accept this amount 
as interest on the debt in advance 
Yours, very respectfoliy, 
| Signed.) WiLtiam Secore 
' — 
THE TIME 18 NOT FAR DISTANT 
When thousands who are now trembling under the han 
| of this dreadtul disense, and fearing that every attack may 
| prove fatui, will find permanent relief and be restored to 
new life, by using this celebrated medicine 
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| Have been received in testimony of the beneficial results 
produced by the ase of Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract 
| gy Prepared by 8. HART, M. D., New York. 
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Ty Ic is carefully packed ap in boxes for transportation, 
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| & TiTcomn, 3 Market square, Angusta; Davin Buoser, 
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Crockery for the country. 


ys CRATES direct from Liverpool, put up express 
b ly for the country trade, tor sale at Boston prices, by 
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| simple, dying injunction of Caroline Harton to her | WILLIAM WILLS. 


| ” Attest—Hinam Wits. 


joyous cries of meeting friends—‘‘A happy new | 
: ; " ’ Belgrade, Dec. 28, 1848. 


year!’’ “‘A happy new year!’? He sat with his 


Froud | **Dearest and best brother: —You cannot know — 
tenden her for—a lady. to a fault, he acquired a marked reserve, and as- | : r 2 —_— —— 





The family of this admirably matched pair con- 
sisted alone of ason and a daughter. James 
Alexander Harton, or, as he wrote the name, J. 
Alexander, was, at the time I have chosen for 
the commencement of this sketch, an idle, con- 
ceited coxcomb of eighteen—the absolute aver- 
sion of all the village girls for his rudeness and 
ridiculous vanity, and the horror of all little chil- 
dren for his disposition to play off apish tricks 
upon them, and to impose in countless ways on 
their unsuspicious natures. He had entered 
college, but been suspended in a short time for 
his defiant lawlessness—a characteristic which 
his fond parents regarded as evincing rare clever- 
ness and spirit. 

Strangely unlike all these was the only daugh- 
ter of the house—Caroline, or Carry, as she was 
most frequently called—a sweet blooming girl of 
fifteen, inheriting neither the coarseness of the 











father, nor the silliness of the mother, nor yet 
partaking of the heartlessness of the son. With 
much natural refinement, grace, and sensibility— 
a heart of love and truth—a just and gentle spirit 
—hers was, indeed, a soft, redeeming presence in 
that hard family cirele—‘‘a light ina dark place;”’ 
and her frank and uaworldly countenance a sight 
of gladness and refreshment there. 

At length, and not far distant from the time of 
the greatest exultation and rejoicing, a terrible 
change came ‘‘o’er the spirit of the dream’’ of 
speculators—or rather there was a sudden and 
sad awakening of thousands as froma fairy dream 
of exhaustless wealth, to find themselves beggars. 
Among those utterly and irretrievably ruined was 
William Mason, a man much respected and be- 
loved in W——. He was aman of moral worth, 
great kindness of heart, a gentleman and a schol- 
ar. He unfortunately possessed a sanguine and 
adventurous spirit, and was thus led to stake his 
moderate fortune on one fatal die, and Jost all. 
Unusual sympathy was felt for him in his misfor- 
tune for his own sake, and the sakes of his inter- 
esting wife and family of children. Mrs. Mason, 
though a great beauty and belle at the time of 
her marriage, had proved a perfect wife and moth- 
er, and a most energetic and admirable house- 
keeper; but she was now a wasted end feeble in- 
valid, in a slow decline, it was feared. Her old- 
est son, George, a lad of sixteen, was a youth of 
glorious promise. I would that I could present 
him to my reader as he appeared to those who 
knew him well at that period of his life. Beau- 
tiful as the old sculptors would have represented 
Hylas, the beloved young friend of Hercules— 
ardent, frank, truthful, brave, yet modest and 
sensitive asa girl, he was the light, and pride, 
and hope of his home, while winning uncon- 
seiously the admiration of all who looked upon 
his fine glowing face, and tall, syrametrical form. 
Julia, his sister, two years older than himself, 
was a most affectionate, yet strong-hearted girl— 
plain in person, but beautiful in spirit—careful, 
staid, and industrious beyond her years—growing 
up to take her mother’s place—a motherly-souled 
creature already, and a neat and prudent house- 
keeper. Then there was Nellie, a pretty child 
of nine years, and Theodore, or Dory, a merry 
boy of six years, laughing on all occasions, and 
on the very best terms with all the world; and 
last, there was Fanny, a chubby little three-year 
old—the pet and the baby. — ay 

_A year or two before their pecuniary reverses 
their daughter, a lovely young woman, an 
oe of goodness and gentleness. She had died 

consumption. They had also buried a noble 
boy, the twin of Nellie. So they were not un- 








sumed a manner somewhat cold and defiant to- 
ward many who would otherwise have been his 
friends; but in his heart he early formed a strong 
resolve to devote all the energies of his manhood 
to the liquidation of his father’s debts, and never | 


to rest till the ‘“‘uttermost farthing’ was paid. | 


George was not able to visit his home very 
often, but, when. he went, he filled that home 
with gladness. The little ones were absolutely 
turbulent with delight, and his mother and sister 
smiled the old smile, though they sometimes 
noticed, with a sigh, that he was growing pale 
and thin with toil and close confinement. 

Mr. Mason continued at the West, but he wrote 
frequently, and transmitted money for the support 
of his family. 

When George Mason had been in the employ 
of Mr. Harton nearly a year, he one afternoon 
received a letter from his sister Julia. He broke 
the seal with trembling impatience, as he had not 
heard from home for some weeks. It ran thus— 

‘‘IL——, Monday morning, Dec. 1, 1837. 

Dearest Brother :—I should have written to 
you before this, but our mother has not been as 
well as usual, and I have had very many things 
devolving upon me. I have had literally no time; 
but now I must write. We are in something of 
a strait—entirely out of money. We received a 
letter from father yesterday, stating that he had 
mailed a remittance a few days previous. That 
has never reached us, and we fear it has mis- 
carried. We are not absolutely suffering, but we 
have been for a week past quite out of butter, 
sugar, coffee, and tea. The children and I can 
get along very well, for we have milk, you know, 
but that does not suit mother; and we are grieved 
to see her obliged to drink cold water this wintry 
weather, and she soill! Could you send us simall 
quantities of the necessaries I have mentioned ? 

Old Mr. Jones is rather pressing for rent, but 
I hope he will wait until we hear again from fa- 
ther. Fondly, your sister, Juuia.” 

George sighed deeply as he perused this letter. 
He had that very morning expended his last shil- 
ling in the purchase of a winter coat. Oh! how 
he hated the look of it now! His next quarter’s 
salary would not be payable until New Year, but 
money was certainly already due him, Mr. Har- 
ton was absent—he could not apply to him; and 
a farmer with whom he had been trading, a neigh- 
bor of Mrs. Mason, was just about starting for 
home. ‘To him George intrusted a package for 
his mother, containing small parcels of tea, coffee, 
and sugar, with one roll of butter—all taken from 
the store of his employer. 

The next day also brought a letter from Julia— 

‘‘Dear George :—Again we must apply to you 
for we know not where else to go in our need. 
Mr. Jones has distrained for rent!—has taken 
every thing but the six chairs, one table, &c., 
which the law allows us. All our dear books 
and precious pictures, Mary’s guitar, and even 
the couch on which she and poor little Willie 
died! Oh, George! it seems to me I cannot have 
itso! Tam almost distracted; the children are 
crying around me, and mother cannot raise her 
head from the pillow, so overcome is she with 
our new misfortune. Mr. Jones, at my puetiabes 
agreed to leave the things here until to-morrow 
evening,: When he says he will take them away, 
if the rent and cost are not paid, The whole 
amount is twenty dollars. Have you no fri 
from whom you could obtain this sum for a short 
timet Would not Mr. Harton advance it! a 
could be repaid very soon, Oh, George! for the 
dren, do all you can. “ee 


, how happy you made us all, yesterday afternoon. 
| How good and kind you are! With the twenty 
| dollars you sent, we were able to pay every pen- 
\ ny of the claim of that oid Shylock, Jones. Oh! 
I could ery for joy! 

At our evening prayers, mother thanked God 
for the gift of such a son and brother, and pray- 
|ed Him to bless you ever, and we all said 

‘Amen,’ even little Fanny. 

| If ‘misfortunes never come single,’-neither do 
| good fortunes; for to-day we have received that 
|]ong-delayed remittance from father—fifty dol- 
lars. I would return the twenty you procured 
for us, but mother thinks, as you are coming so 
soon, you may as well take it yourself. 

Nellie bids me tell you that she has hemmed 
| those handkerchiefs for you, and run the heels of 
|the socks. Dory says, ‘tell brother George to 
come early on Saturday evening, so as to draw 
me upon my new sled.’ Fanny sends ’ove and 
tousand kitties,’ (thousand kisses.) Ido hope 
you will bring everything home that needs any 
| mending, and I will”—here a strong grasp was 

laid on the shoulder of George, and a stern voice 
exclaimed, ‘‘You are my prisoner!’’ It was the 
sheriff! 

George bowed his head one moment on the 
desk before him, covering his burning face with 
his hands. He then rose up, took his hat, and 
saying, in a firm tone, ‘‘] am ready,’’ accompa- 
nied the sheriff to the office of the magistrate, 
Mr. Allen, who was, it unfortunately happened, 
a personal enemy of his father, and a mere crea- 
ture of Harton. 

George was accused by his employer of stealing 
money and various articles from his store. The 
witnesses were—the postmaster, who testified 
that George had mailed a money letter a day or 
two before! and the farmer,~who took charge of 
the package for Mrs. Mason. Mr. Harton also 
produced, as proof, his clerk’s own private mem- 
orandum-book, in which were set down both the 
money and the groceries sent home...To the 
charge of taking these unlawfully, George plead- 
ed guilty, but declined to justify himself by an 
exposure of the state of Want to which his fa- 
ther’s family had been reduced. He however 
stated, repeatedly and solemnly, that he had in- 
tended soon to make restitution from his wages. 

Mr. Harton proceeded to state that, for some 
months past, he had suspected his young clerk; 
that he had missed money at different times, and 
in considerable sums; and that no one on the 
premises, besides George, could have taken it. 

‘*What say you to this charge, young man!”’ 
said the magistrate, roughly. ; 

“TI took but the ten dollar note; God knows 
that was all;’’ replied George. 

While the examination was going on, Caro- 
line Harton was returning from school; and, see- 
ing a crowd collected at the court house, inquired 
of a young lad the cause of the unusual excite- 
ment. * 

“Why,” he replied, “did't you know they 
have taken George Mason stealing money 
from your father? They him to the State’s 
Prison, I guess.’’ b gerade 

Caroline staid to hear no ‘more; but, rushing 
into the court house, and bravely struggling her 
hex father, and, throwing her arms around him, 
cried, “Oh! father, have 
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“Silenes” said Mr. Harton, in & 
peculiar to him 


head bowed on his hands, thinking sorrowfully 
on the happmess” gone by forever. It were a 


mockery now to wish him a happy new year, 
even were there any near who cared for him: he 
was desolate, despairing. Suddenly steps were 
heard on the stone pavement without—the mass- 
ive bolts flew back—the door swung open—and 
old Jack Brady called out, ‘‘Master George, here 
is your father!” 

George sprang eagerly forward, then paused, 
and cast down his eyes, while ~his face became 
deeply crimsoned. The next moment he was 
clasped in a close and tender embrace. He wound 
his arms about his father, he clung to him, but 
he dared not meet hiseye. ‘Look up, my son!” 
cried Mr. Mason, ‘‘you are no criminal, but dear- 
er than ever to my heart for all you have suffer- 
ed—look up!’’ But George only buried his face 
in his father’s bosom, and wept aloud. 

And thus they stood, locked in that close em- 
brace, trembling and swaying with the passion- 
ate outburst of ungovernable emotion—sob an- 
swering for sob, tear falling for tear, and words 
of gentle soothing replied to broken confessions, 
and low, sweet terms of household tenderness 
fell from the lips of that strong man, interrupted 
by fond kisses, which he pressed on the brow of 
his son, as it were an infant he held in his arms. 

Mr. Mason soon proceeded to remove his fam- 
ily to W——, so that they might be near George 
to administer to his comfort and cheer his loneli- 
ness. 

This was, indeed, a happy change for George; 
for though the labors and duties of his father and 
oldest sister prevented their being much with 
him, and the ill health of his mother precluded 
the idea of her visiting his sad home, he was 
often allowed the company of his younger sis- 
ters, and little brother; and the visits of these dear 
children were so many gleams of sunlight on his 
dark path. 

During the winter and spring the health of 
Mrs. Mason rapidly failed, till all might behold 
the shadows of the coming night falling around 
her. Sorrow and misfortune had done their of- 
fice-work, and that worn spirit was at length 
sinking beneath their stern ministrations. 

One evening, early in May, while Julia was 
making one of her brief visits to her brother, a 
messenger came from her home, saying that a 
sudden change hzd taken place in the invalid— 
that he feared she was dying. Julia rose up to 
go, but George clung to her, with a ery of 
anguish, saying that he must see his mother once 
more. The jailor heard this, and dashing a tear 


Ah, old Jack Brady, God will veward thee for 
that! 
Tcannot describe the scene at that death-bed. 


did not complain. He.weuld-leok from bic sister 
t6 his father, and then compress his lips, ard 
‘shut down his eyelids close, to keep the tears 
back. AlJl at once, he said : 

‘*Father, do you remember when, long ago, I 
saved little Willie from drowning, you called me 


‘**Yes, my son, I remember.”’ 

‘Ah, you did not think, then, your ‘little hero’ 
would ever become a thief, and die in a jail.”’ 

“Oh, George, my dear boy, don’t break my 
heart—don’t !”’ 

‘At this moment was heard the grating of a 
key in the rusty lock of the prison door , the door 
was flung open, and Caroline Harton stood on 
the threshold! At first, George seemed troubled 
with indistinct recollections ; but as Caroline ad- 
vanced, a sweet smile broke over his face, he 
stretched forth his arms, and the next instant the 
poor girl was clinging about his neck, pouring 
out all the love and sorrow of her soul in tears 
upon his breast. 

The jailor had sent for Caroline when they 
thought he was near is end. I always thought 
that was good of old Jack Brady. 

Oh, beautiful and hely was the last communion 
between these two young hearts, so early and 
sadly crossed in the love which might have filled 
a long life with joy. 

‘*T shall follow you soon, very soon, dear George. 
Look for me there! and oh, before you go, tell 
me that you forgive my father ; do, dearGeorge!”’ 

“I do, Carry, as I hope to be forgiven.” 

He remained not long after this. A few blessed 
words, that were never to be forgotten, he spoke 
to that father and sister, and friend, and then he 
grew very weary and slept. 

Now, early watehers, your task is ended ; for 
angel watchers shall take your places, to guard 
that holy dust till resurrection morn. 

From her last look on the still face of her first 
and only love, Caroline Harton went tearlessly 
home. It was late when she arrived, and the 
house was in mueh confusion, with inquiry and 
search for her, who had been missed a short time 
previous. She went in silently, sought her own 
room mechanically, and flung herself on a couch. 
Here she was discovered by a servant 
and her parents hurried to her with much solici- 
tude. She did notseemto see them, and for many 
minutes made no reply to their anxious question- 
ing. At last, as though roused from a trance, 
and pressing her hand against her brow, she said, 
ina tone mournful, yet unnaturally calm, ‘‘George 
Mason is dead—and I am quite broken-hearted ! 
that is all—all.”” 

That night she grew alarmingly ill, became 
delirious, and so continued, with brief intervals, 
for many days. 

It was supposed that she overheard one of her 
attendants mention the for the 
funeral of George Mason, for that day it rained 
very hard, and she raved constantly of the storm 
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him her ‘‘dear boy,” her ‘good 








“James, take home your sistey!” 


) wobrr 


could not be comforted, 
his mother, and hid his face in her 
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came through the high grated window ; but a father—‘‘deal gently with the erring. 


| ; XES—Hunt's, Sharp's, Lovejoy’s, and Whitney's 
| Betting by Proxy. | LACAXES, for sale by 52 GEO. STARRETT 

| Just after the State election in Pennsylvania, | Nay afi ap ae SARSAPARILLA, the genuine article, 
| Mr. Smith, a warm Cass man, met his friend Mr. for sale low by 2 EBEN FULLER 


your ‘hero '’ — yes, ‘hero,’ that was the word.’’ | 


| Jones, an enthusiastic Taylor man. 
*‘Jones,’’ said Smith, “the election of Johnston 
nia.’’ 
**Yes it does,’ 


, 


answered Jones. 


the State,’’ cried Smith. 
**Done,’’ exclaimed Jones. 


lose our vote.”’ 
**So we shall,’’ said Smith. 


brightening up—*‘I'll tell you what may be done. 


her.”’ 

*‘Good,”’ said Smith. 

Home went Jones. 

**My dear, Mrs. Smith wants to bet a hundred 
dollars with you that Cass will carry Pennsylva- 
nia.”’ 

**Mrs. Smith bet a hundred dollars with me !”’ 
exclaimed the astonished lady. 


money. Go round this afternoon and see her; 
put the stakes in the hand of a lady friend.” 

The two ladies met, and the money was depos- 
ited. On Thursday last, when the result was 
known, Jones told his wife to go and draw the 
money she had won. The lady was not slow in 
obeying her husband that time, and before an 
hour, the two hundred dollars, exchanged into 
half eagles, were glittering through the interstices 
of her beautiful purse. 

When Jones came home at night, he said to 
his wife— 

“Well, my dear, did you get the money ?”’ 

**Yes!” was the reply. 

“I'll trouble you for it, darling, if you please.”’ 

‘**Trouble for what '’’ 

*“*For the money I won of Mr. Smith.”’ 

“You won !—did you bet Mr. Smith?” 

**No, no—that is—yes. I bet in fact, though 
to save my vote, I made you the agent,’’ answered 
Jones with visible embarrassment. 

‘I cannot consent, my dear husband,” said the 
lady with great dignity, “‘to be a party in any 
violation or evasion of the law. 1 cannot on your 
account—you whose honor is so dear to me. 
And I shall therefore keep the money, in order 
that I may still retain my respect for a Jaw honor- 
ing and a law obeying husband. Dear Jones, 
kiss me.”” 

The lady was as good as her word, and Jones 
discovered that in his attempt to whip the devil 
round the stump, he had lost a clean hundred. 

This is a fact. [N. Y. Despatch. 





does not increase Taylor’s chances in Pennsylva- 


**]’ll bet you a hundred dollars that Cass carries 


“T'll tell you what,’’ Jones cried, his face 


My wife shall call upon your wife and bet with 


**Yes, and if you want to bet, there is the 


MUSIC THAT I8 MUSIC. 

PARTRIDGE has for sale, at the manufacturer's 
« prices, those beautiful PORTABLE MELODEONS 
on Legs or Seraphives, which for power and richness of 
tone, are nnsurpassed. They are admirably adapted & 
the Church or Choir, as well as for light and secular ma 
sic—are blown by the foot—have a fine swell attached, 
which operates in the same way—are easily closed up and 
put in the case, or set up again in five minutes’ time 

They are afforded at less than one-sixth of the price of a 
good Piano Forte—and is it not true that they are far pret 


*But,”” he added, | erable to that instrument? Please call and examine aud 
, . . . ' ’ . ' 
after a moment’s hesitation—but if we bet we | *™*”*T ©F yourselves. 


Aagusta, Jan., 1849 





GARDINER FLOUR MILLS. 


UST RECEIVED, at the Gardiner Floar Mills, a stock 
of very SUPERIOR WHEAT, fram which the « 
| seriber is now manufectariog FLOUR of the best 
quantity, which will be sold at a fair price. Alsofor sale 
FINE MIDDLINGS and the usual variety of Feed 
W.M. VAUGHAN 
Gardiner, Oct. 25, 1848. 4m45 


NEW AND SPLENDID 
COOKING AND PARLOR STOVES. 


HE subscribers have recety 

ed several newly invented 

Stoves,and they would invite 

the attention of purchasers, | 

Thatcher's Patent Hot- 

Blast Air-Tight Cooking 

Steve, manufsctared by on 

selves. We can safely say this 
is the beat Air-Tight Stove for 
cooking purposes now in Use, 

requiring bat little wood or 
coal, and periorming all kinds of 
cocking with the greatest dis- 

patch in a perfect manner. This Stove powsesses the ad- 
vantage of a superior draft, the want of which in many of 
the Air-Tight Stoves, destroys their usefalness. At the 
Philadelptia, New York, and Worcester Fairs, in Septem- 
ber, 1848, the highest premium was awarded to this Stove. 
The Capitol Cooking Stove, an entire new article, with 
two ovens. The Trajan Pioneer Cooking Stove, the rep- 
utation of which for being one of the best Stoves fur farm- 
ers is ulrendy established. Also the Congress, P. P. Stew- 
art’s, American Hot-air, Boston, Wager, Iron Witch, 
Hathaway, Stanley's Rotary, Empire Union, Fluted Frout, 
Express, and other COOKING STOVES; Franklin 
Parlor, Air-Tight do., Cast and Sheet Iron Cylinder do., 
Box and Cylinder Store, and Shop Btoves; Agricultural 








Furnaces with lron and Copper Boilers. The above Stoves, 
together with an extensive assortment of Hardware, Nails, 
Gluss, Lead, Lead Pipe, Zinc, Pumps, Cauldron Kettles, 
Fire Frames; Oven, Ash aud Boiier Mouths, a&c. &c., for 
sale low by LEWIS P. MEAD & CO 
Augusta, Nov. 6, 1848. 46 


LINSEED Of L. 
PAGE & CO., Hallowe//, are agents for selling Lin- 
e seed O1] manufactured by the Cascade Mill Company 
in this place. Purchasers may depend on having a pure 
article, and to dealers it will be sold as low as it can be 
had in Boston. 51 


REMOVAL! 
* 
EORGE F. COOKE has removed to the first store 
in Henut’s New Block, (wo doors worth of the 
Granite Bank, and has made large additions to his stock of 
GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, DRY GOODS, FRUIT, 
&c. &c., and is prepared to sell Goods on the most rea- 
sonable terms, for Cash, Oats, Corn, or Butter. 
Augusta, Dec. 1, 1848. 
THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 


By RUSSELL BATON, 
Office over Granite Bank, Water St. Augusta 


RZBKIBL HOLMES, Editor, 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum 

if paid fn advance; two dollars, if paid within the year 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment is delayed beyond 

| the year. 7 Single copies, four cents. 

ry Any person who will obtain six good subscribers shal 

be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 
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wy Advertisements inserted at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty-nine lines, for three 
insertions, and twenty-one cents for each subsequent in- 
sertion. Circulation, { 4500 Copies. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
JOSEPH & PAGE, Trave.eine Acer. 
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